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NEWS OF THE ‘WEEK. 


A* we ventured to anticipate last week, the attack on Verdun 
z was the beginning of the great German push, the charge 





with the bridle off, the assault to be pressed through at all 
costs. At the time we write on Thursday afternoon, the first 
effort in the great attack has failed. Tho Germans have fought 
themselves to a standstill. As we have said elsewhere, the 
effort may very well bo renowed at Verdun, though wo hold it 
as more likely that, having knocked at that door and received 
so terrible an answer, the Germans will try to discover asofter 
place somewhere else. Here, while expressing once more 
our admiration of the splendid way in which France has held 
her ground, we must say something as to the details of the 
struggle, as far as they are known. 


From Tuesday in last week to T uesday in this week the battle 
raged without ceasing. On Saturday last it reached its crisis. 
During that day it is not too much to say that tho fate of the 
world hung in the balance. If the French line had been sent 
recling back in ruin, or if the Germans had broken the dyke so 
completely that they could pour through their angry flood, 
the French Army might have sustained a disaster of the first 
magnitude. It is no doubt perfectly true to say that the capture 
of Verdun would not in itself have mattered. It would not. 
But if its capture, as was quite possible, owing to the fierceness 
of the French resistance, had resulted, not in the mere falling 
back of the French Army, but in its virtual destruction—always 
a danger in the case of an advance freely met by counter-attacks 
—the situation would have been full of peril. But the French 
Army dared all and won all. It did not find safety in Fabian 
tactics, or in being content to let the Germans lose men. It 
deliberately and consciously gave ground at first, but when 
it reached certain previously selected posts it held them and 
counter-attacked for all it was worth. 


The result of General Jofir 3 careful tactics was that the 
Germans by the Saturday evening hud shot their bolt. Their 
efforts on the Sunday were great, but not quite as great, and 
certainly not as successful. By Monday they were weakening, 
and on Tuesday evening they had ceased to attack, As a 
proof that we are using no exaggerated language, note the 
fact that the German communiqu’s in Thursday's papers 
make no allusion to the Verdun battle. It apparently had 
ceased to interest the purveyor of official news. Yet until 
Thursday the ambient air had resounded with the weirdest 
legends of German successes and of French defeats, 


A very picturesque incident in the battle, though not perhaps 
one of such moment as has been represented, was the capture 
and recapture of Douaumont, one of the star forts which 
form what has been called the inner defensive line of 
Verdun. As we write the situation appears to be that some 
two thousand men of the Brandenburg Corps actually hold the 
fort, but are virtually surrounded by French troops. No doubt 


batter into nothing the concrete casements in which the Germans 
are said to be taking cover. It appears, however, that he 
would profer to take his enemies prisoners. It is of course 
quite possible that the surrounding is not so complete as it 
seems, and that the Germans may be able to withdraw their 
men after all. In any caso, “ the storming of tho fortress,” 
which had so formidable a sound when first reported, has now 
taken its proper proportions, and is seen to be an event of the 
first magnitude only in the realm of the picturesque. 


Forts seem to have a far greater influence on men’s minds 
than trench-lincs. Spend a million on bricks and mortar, 
concrete arcades, and stcel cupolas, and give the whole a sonorous 
name; then when it is blown to smithereens and occupied by the 
enemy—as such conglomerations of metal and stone always are— 
the world shivers. Make an untidy, muddy, disreputable- 
looking ditch either by delving in the earth or piling up sandbag 
parapets at a cost which is too small to be worth thinking about, 
and you will probably be able to hold it against all comers, 
Again, if you are driven out of it, nobody attaches any very 
special importance to the matter, and ten to one the event will 
never be dignified by such a title as “ Fall of a Fortress,” but 
merely by some trite phrase such as “ temporary abandonment 
of a sector of trench-line.” The thorough disillusionment of the 
military world in regard to forts should prove a consolation to 
the economists. Consider tho millions upon millions which have 
been spent by our Allies and our enemies on fortifications, and 
which would have continued to bo spent had the course of this 
war as regards fortifications been different. The Exchequers 
will have good cause to bless the triumph of the pickaxe and 
the spade. 


As yet thero is no trustworthy account of what the German 
losses have been. We only know that they must have been 
exceedingly heavy. Some reports speak of forty thousand dead 
men, which is by no means impossible. Others put the total 
casualties at two hundred thousand, others again at one hundred 
and fifty thousand. Judging by the intensity of the action 
and the huge number of combatants, and remembering the 
experience of such battles as those in Champagne and at Loos, 
we should say it was probably safe to put them at least at 
one hundred and fifty thousand. If so, the business has been 
a very expensive one for Germany. It would not have mattered 
if the result had been the breaking of the French line beyond 
repair. When it comes to losing such numbers and not breaking 
it, what is to be said, especially when the inevitable next step 
must be the imminent risk of throwing good money after bad ? 
You cannot plunge as at Verdun and then go on as usual. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the question of where the next 
German blow will fall, for it is obvious that the Germans cannot 
break off the encounter and sit still. After such a beginning 
as Verdun they must go on, and go on in “ a blacker, incessanter 
line” than ever, till either they are victorious or they fail com- 
pletely. We have hazarded the suggestion that, finding Verdun 
too strong, the Yser too muddy, and the east of the Salient and 
the portion of the line nearest Paris too well held, the Germans in 
their brutal and logical way will determine to break through 
Switzerland and effect a surprise attack on the French, 


We may well be wrong, but it weuld be just like the 
Germans to argue: “ It would be better to add three hundred 
thousand Swiss troops to the encmy forces than to lose perhaps 
double that number of men in failing to break through elso- 
We must never forget that the Germans are very 
‘ Desperate ills need desperate remedies.” 


where.” 
fond of the proverb, 
In any case, the immediate situation must be one for deep 
anxiety. Tho German failure, or, to be perfectly accurate, 
temporary failure, at Verdun is a good beginning for us, but 





General Joffre could at any moment with his heavy artillery 


it is by no means the last word in the German offensive. The 
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fast pull on the rope is always the worst, and may cut your hands 
to the very bone. It has not come yet, but it is coming. Let 
as make no mistake about that. 


In the other theatres of the war there is little to report except 
ane or two interesting items of news from the Near East and 
the Middle East. For example, it is said that reinforcements 
for the Allies are constantly pouring into Salonika. We are 
glad to hear it, for we beliove that Salonika will yet play a 
very important political part, and conceivably an important 
military part, in tho war. Meanwhile the Germans do not 
attack. In Persia the Russians have made a very satisfactory 
advance and have taken Kermanshah, only two hundred and 
twenty miles from Baghdad. 


We shall not deal with the German threats of greater 
frightfulness at sea, except to say that up till Thursday evening 
thore was no news of the new sea campaign, which was 
timed to begin at twelve o'clock on Tuesday night. Of course, 
mews of disasters by submarines always comes slowly, but for 
ourselves wo sco no ground for anything like alarm. In this 
context we may add that tho moro desperate the Germans 
become, and tho more firmly they are held on land, the more 
ecrtain it is that they will try a great advonture at sea. They 
are not going to acknowledge defeat, or oven failure or stale- 
mato, till they have tried what their High Sea Fleet can do. 


The great Guildhall moeting in favour of national saving 
took placo on Wednesday, but unfortunately the Prime Minis- 
ter, owing to a bad cold and temporary hoarseness, was unable 
% attend. Tho chief speaker, as was of course right and 
matural, was the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but before his 
address Mr. G. N. Barnes stated that the country was to be 
divided into two hundred and twenty-five territorial units. 
&n each of these a local Committee is to be formed to point out 
to the people of all classes the need for economy, and to organize 
practical facilitios for saving and investing. That, of course, 
is a thoroughly sound idea. An effort of this kind can only be 
mado by a sorios of devolutions. 


Mr. McKenna in his speech declared that tho well-to-do must 
desist from expenditure on mere luxuries, and the less wealthy 
must postpone till the war was over the spending of their savings 
on things which, though it would not be fair to call them luxuries, 
wore not immediately necessary. Mr. McKenna ended by the 
threat, a well-justified ono as we think, that in the last resort, 
if the nation does not economize, it will be imperative to take 
the money by taxation. ‘But that,” he added, “is not the 
best way.” 

Possibly the Chancellor of the Exchequer was right here, 
but is it not just one of those cases in which human nature 
prevents your taking the best way and forces you to adopt 
ono less theoretically excellent ? It would be very much to 
the good if schoolboys would get up in the morning and go to 
achool punctually without being forced to do so by elaborate 
coercive measures. But we know they will not. In the same 
way, the public will not cease expenditure of a kind injurious 
to tho prosecution of the war unless coerced by taxation. 
In other words, as long as they have money, men and women 
will spend it, and spend it on things they like and not on things 
thoy disliko—as, for example, on filling the family money-box. 





Look at what has happened with the richer classes, from whom 
the tax-collector now takes close upon half their incomes. They 
tiave been obliged to take action which we can only describe as 
“heavy saving.” They have no choice. Money that they 
once spent on extra luxuries has gone, and with it have gone 
servants and motor-cars, champagne and cigars—not, of course, 
altogether, but in great quantitics. We admit that it is very 
much easier for the rich to cut off superfluities than for the 
poor, but that is not our present point. What has made tho rich 
eut down their expenses has been the absolute compulsion of 
high taxation. , 


Lord Kitchener and Mr. Balfour also spoke at the meeting, 
and said just the things that one would expect able, sensible, 
and patriotic men to say on such an occasion. We feel, how- 
ever, that their speechos, like that of Mr. McKenna, lacked the 
one thing needful—tho dotermination to cut down the expendi- 
ture which is hamporing our militant action, and to cut it down 
by the mandatory word which must be obeyed: Taxation. 








For this reason we would far rather have seen the Budget 
introduced on Wednesday than have had the Guildhall meeting, 


Every day that the Chancellor of the Exchequer delays the 
imposition of the needful taxes is a dead loss. As our readorg 
know, we believe the timo has come, nay, is overdue, for the 
imposition of a goneral tariff. And here we desire to point out 
that when we wrote of a general tariff, and suggested 10 per cent, 
ad valorem, we did not mean to be tied to that figure, but merely 
used it as a round number and by way of illustration. Further 
consideration has made us come to the conclusion that 6 per cent, 
ad valorem would be the best figure. The essontial thing is that 
the impost should, like a harbour due, be imposed upon every- 
thing that enters the country—i.e., without differentiation of 
any sort or kind. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday week Mr. Asquith 
gavo a rathor different version of tho facts which Lord Kitchener 
recontly described when he said that the manufacture of anti. 
aircraft guns had been given priority over other ordnance. 
Mr. Asquith said that there was an “ accelerated manufacture ” 
of anti-aircraft guns, but that the supply of guns for the front 
would not be interfered with, The Army was already well 
supplied with the lighter guns, so that this class of gun 
could now be made more rapidly for the anti-aircraft service 
without detriment to the needs of the Expeditionary Force. A 
good deal of criticism of the working of the Military Service 
Act followed, and Mr. Tennant announced that public noticog 
were being issucd making it clear that men who had been 
medically rejected sinco August 14th were outside the scope 
of the Act. When certificates of medical rejection had been 
torn up by the recruiting authorities, this had been done only 
when armlets had been issued in exchange, and also partly 
in order to prevent any possibility of the certificates being sold 
to other men. He utterly repudiated the absurd and unseemly 
charges of trickery which had been brought against tho recruiting 
authorities. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Tennant said that 
the Government would do their Lost to transfer attested married 
men to reserved occupations in order to take the place of single 
men in those occupations. The singlo men would thus be set 
free to serve in the Army. Legislation would not be nocessary 
to make the transfer. Ho appealed to all employers to help the 
Government in making the exchanges. Mr. Long said that he 
would take every precaution to prevent hardship being inflicted 
on families in which a single young man was the solo supporter, 
He also stated that the Government were considoring the pro- 
posed moratorium in favour of attested married men against 
rent and other liabilities. Once moro Mr. Tennant was assailed 
with questions about men who had boon roquired to attest 
although they had already been modically rojected aftor 
August 14th. He replied that in these cases the attestation 
would be cancelled. 


Sir John Simon revived the subject on the third reading of 
the Consolidated Fund Bill on the same day. The tribunals, 
ho asserted, had failed to give effect to the promise that single 
men who wero “ sole supporters” should be exempted. Theso 
and other men who should be exempted were being “ bluffed” 
into attesting. The muddle had beon caused by Mr. Tennant’s 
announcement that single men medically rejected under tho 
Derby scheme must bo re-examined. Now posters had appeared 
proclaiming that these single young men must produce certifi- 
cates of rejection completed and signed and recognized as good 
by the military authorities. But thore was nothing about 
all this in the Act. As a matter of fact, the conditions fre- 
quently could not be complied with, as in some cases certificates 
had been torn up by the recruiting officers, and in others thoy 
had nover been delivered to the mon. 





Mr. Tennant very frankly admitted that ho had used words 
unhappily. As the recruiting offices had not kopt lists of those 
rejected since August 14th, the “ yellow form” had beon sent 
out indiscriminately. As for the latest poster on the subject, 
he must formally confess to responsibility, though he did not 
know it had been issued, and he admitted its inaccuracies. 
Tho debate may be summed up by saying that Sir John Simon 
had a case warranted to rejoice the hoart of a brilliant counsel, 
as it was full of verbal and technical opportunities. But it 
was,in our judgment, deplorable that he should have chosen to 
use these opportunities instead of speaking in the responsible 
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spirit of one who always bears in mind the governing fact of 
the situation—which is that we are at war. — 





We have to express our deep sympathy with the French 
people in the loss of a transport in the Mediterranean 
on February 26th. It is assumed that she was torpedoed, 
but no submarine or torpedo was actually scen. There 
were about eighteen hundred men on board, including 
the crow. About eight hundred and seventy survivors have 
been landed at Malta and at Milo, whither they were taken 
by French and British trawlers and destroyers. The transport 
sank in about fourteen minutes. The weather was clear at the 
time and not much sea was running, su that the heavy loss of 
life must have been due to the rapid foundering of the vessel. 
Probably a very heavy list prevented many of the boats from 
being launched. 


We deeply regret to record the loss of the P. and O. liner 
‘ Maloja,’ the largest vessel belonging to the company, which 
sank between Dover and Folkestone last Sunday morning after 
a violent explosion. It is generally believed that sho struck a 
mine, though in the opinion of some personsshe was torpedoed, 
A British tank steamer which was near by was also sunk, but 
without loss of life. The ‘Maloja’ was bound for Bombay 
with over four hundred passengers. She listed rapidly, so 
that many of the boats could not be launched, and sank within 
half-an-hour. The number of lives lost was one hundred and 
fifty-five, including forty-nine passengers, many of them of 
course being women and children. 


Wo are glad to say that thirty-six German and Austrian 
eteamers which have been lying in the Tagus since the beginning 
of the war have been seized by the Portuguese Government. 
These vessels should do a little to relieve the pressure upon the 
carrying capacity of the Allies. Portugal, as the ally of Britain, 
if not actually at war with Germany and Austria, must, from 
the point of view of public law, be very near it. It would have 
been absurd for the Portuguese Government to stand upon 
a punctilio in the cireumstances—which are that Germany has 
deprived the Allies of many trading vessels by a wholly illegal 
and criminal method of warfare. 


It is rumoured that the immediate result of Portugal’s action 
has been the despatch of an ultimatum from Berlin, the with- 
drawal of the German Minister, and the hurried flight of German 
residents toSpain, This ramour, though not confirmed, certainly 
sounds credible. The seizure of the Germanships by Portugal is 
a hostile act which the Germans would hardly be likely to take 
sitting down. 


Further captures by the German raider ‘Méwe’ have been 
reported. The British steamers ‘Flamenco’ and ‘ Horace,’ 
the British barque ‘ Edinburgh,’ and the Belgian steamer 
‘Luxembourg’ were sunk between the South American coast 
and the island of Fernando Noronha between January 16th 
and February 9th. There were about forty neutrals among 
the crews of these vessels. As the island of Fernando Noronha 
lies on the direct route from Europe, we hope to hear soon that 
the ‘Méwe’ has been rounded up. The captain of the ‘Clan 
MacTavish,’ which fought a gallant action before she was sunk, 
has been kept on board the * Méwe,’ together with two marines 
and some of the native crew of the ‘Clan MacTavish.’ Mean- 
while the ‘ Westburn,’ one of the ‘ Miwe’s’ captures, has been 
taken into Teneriffe by a prize crew, and two hundred and six 
prisoners have been landed. After twenty-four hours the 
*Westburn’ was taken outside the harbour and scuttled. The 
prize crew then returned to land in boats, 


We read in the Times that arrangements are being made in 
the United States to build “ standardized ” ships. One company 
proposes to build a ship a month. Although the cost of ship- 
building has hitherto been higher in America than hero, the 
Americans, more suo, have minimized the expense under the 
given conditions by devices which are not practised hore. For 
instance, a ship is launched at a much earlier stage and is com- 
picted on the water, thus setting the stocks free. No doubt our 
climate is less favourable, but one would think that it is not a 
necessary bar to earlier launching. As for standardization, it is 
bound to come in shipbuilding, as in all other trades, if we are 
to recover quickly after the war. It has been an amiable fancy 
to regard a ship asalmost like a human being of highly individual 









necessary if we are not only to fill the gaps in our mercantile 
marine quickly, but add to it to meet the expansion of trade. 
The parts of ships should be turned out by the thousand, an@ 
the “assombling” of vessels could go on in yards now con- 
sidered inadequately equipped for building under the present 
methods. ‘Leviathan 99’ will be less of a character than her 
predecessors of to-day; she will only be one of a huge class. 
But sho will represent the great era of scientific organization 
which we believe is coming. 





The speech of the Chairman at the annual meeting of the Bra@- 
ford Dyers’ Association on Monday contained some interesting 
and very important statements on the relation of the dyeing 
industry and the manufacture of explosives. He pointed out 
that benzol, toluol, and carbolic, nitric, and sulphuric acids are 
the raw materials from which dyes and high explosives are alike 
made. By her possession of practically the whole of the dyeing 
trade Germany started the war with an enormous advantage. 
She had only to divert the colour-making plant to the manu- 
facture of high explosives, and hundreds of new munition factories 
came instantly into existence. The Chairman gave as am 
example one German colour factory, which alone employed ten 
thousand men before the war, and now employs fourteen thousan@ 
men making explosives. 


Certainly we must never again become dependent upoe 
Germany for anything which is closely related to ow 
military needs. From the economic point of view, we are 
entirely in favour of letting trade follow the lines of least 
resistance, and buying from foreigners what we cannot produce 
so easily as they can. We pay with goods of another sort 
But, unfortunately, there is a moral or political side to thie 
question which we can never again afford to neglect. It ie 
conceivable that certain industries cannot, in the interests of 
national safety, be allowed to perish, even though it should 
prove to be an expensive business to keep them alive. Te 
maintain them would be bad policy if the object was to enable 
us to become as rich as possible, but very good policy if the 
object was security. 





Speaking to the Association of Chambers of Commerce on 
Tuesday, Mr. McKenna said that we must never again be depen 
dent for any essential product on a nation which in peace had 
steadily planned war, Though trade might bo free, it would 
still be right for the Government to assist traders in maintaining 
essential industries, The Government had a plan, which he 
could not yet describe, to help our foreign trade and ensure that 
the Germans should not onjoy their former control of many 
foreign markets, Government assistance, again, might be 
necessary in order to develop “‘ master trades,”’ and to make 
our influence secure in neutral countries, Mr, McKenna stated 
the case as a Free Trader with great clearness and ability, 
His view is ours. The economic case for Free Trado is, in ow 
judgment, absolutely unassailable, but we have to remember 
also that security is the greatest of all our needs, If it is neces 
sary to impinge on Free Trade to make ourselves secure, as we 
belicve it is, then we must perforce put up with the necessity. 
A Free Trader who refuses to agree to this may flatter himsel! 
that he remains economically sound, but he certainly is not 
patriotically sound. 


‘ 





With the greatest satisfaction we record the decision of the 
Government to give an official status to the Volunteer Training 
Corps under certain conditions. This will bo done without « 
new Bill by means of the Volunteer Act of 1863. This Act gives 
the Crown power to call out Volunteer Corps for military service 
in Britain in the event of invasion. Volunteer officers rank 
with Regular officers as the youngest of their respective ranks. 
The Volunteers may be placed under the command of General 
and field officers. Pensions and allowances can be granted 
in the case of men killed or disabled while on military service. 
Tho decision has come just in time to save the V.T.C. An 
access of strength may now be expected, and a strong revival 
of the enthusiasm which had been fading away under bitter 
disappointments. We sincerely hope that the Central Asso- 
ciation of V.T.C. will be kept in being. Lord Desborough and 
his staff have presided over the creation of a wonderfully useful 
Landsturm more than a quarter of a million strong, without 
asking the Government for a single penny except for the red 
rassards, which were supplied free by the War Office. 











character, but economy in production will be absolutely 
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OF THE DAY. 

——— 

VERDUN. 
ONOUR to France! Honour to her Army and her 
Generals, who have withstood unconquered the 
greatest, the bloodiest, the most carefully planned attack 
in the course of the war! Honour to her statesmen, who 
in her hour of agony have shown not only high courage— 
that was but natural to their race—but a steadfastness 
and camness that are the usual attributes of more 
phlegmatic nations! Honour to the French people, who 
have stood behind their soldiers and their rulers a wall 
of finely tempered steel! They have shown a heart for 
every fate, willing to submit to any loss and any sacrifice 
if only the honour and the life of the nation were secured. 
A nobler and more inspiring page was never written in the 
book of history. Whatever is the destiny of France, it is a 
destiny worthy of her past. Nothing can ever obliterate 
the record of the days of February, 1916. They are 
written with a pen of iron upon a rock of adamant. 

Think what the battle has been. No one can say yet 
what were the exact numbers of the German troops engaged. 
It is probable, however, that not less than half-a-million 
were in action or in immediate reserve. The enemy had 
collected material of war beyond all previous records. 
The guns were reckoned not by the hundred but by the 
thousand, and it is calculated that in the das of the 
preparatory bombardment, days in which the earth and 
air trembled, some two million shells were discharged. 
Not only were the assailants commanded by the heir to 
the Imperial Throne, but the Kaiser himself was present, 
to view the expected triumph of his son and of the flower 
ofthe GermanArmy. The Imperial Guard were there, and 
the famous Brandenburg Corps, and an anthology of brigades 
and divisions culled throughout the millions of Prussia and 
her satellite kingdoms. 1t was an open secret that the Ger- 
mans were prepared to lose two hundred thousand men 
to take Verdun, and to deliver a blow which would send 
the French armies reeling back on Paris blind and helpless. 
The world was to see the final triumph of the German 
military policy of intensive attack, the policy of hammer- 
blows, of hacking through. The French, it was argued, 
might be daring in a charge, but they could never stand 
against the German phalanx if it were once put in motion, 
and if the German commanders had hardened their hearts 
to see army corps wiped out like companies so long as they 
achieved their aim. And what has been the result? A 
few miles of ground drenched with Teuton blood and 
strewn with Teuton corpses, a few thousand prisoners, 
and the shattering by shell-fire of the concrete masonry 
of a deserted fortress! The obsolete triumphs of a dis- 
credited system of military architecture have been injured 
or destroyed. But what does that avail the German 
commander as he stands among the swathes of bodies 
in the gloom of the Deathstead? All the world now 
knows that the fortress of Verdun was evacuated months 
ago, and its great guns transferred to positions which con- 
form, not to the ideas of the “ seventies ’’ and “ eighties,” 
but to the lessons of modern war. Some of our readers 
will no doubt recall the Indian parody of a famous hymn :— 

“ Hold the fort, there’s no one in it; 
Some one’s been to see.” 
That was the position at Verdun. If the Germans had 
taken it, they would only have secured an empty shell. 
But they did not even achieve that worthless triumph. 
The French hold the shell, and the French flag still flies 
over its citadel. 

Though the great German attack has failed, and the 
German Army knows that extremity of soreness and 
disappointment which is the dreadful heritage of troops 
who have assaulted but assaulted in vain, it must not be 
supposed that France or her Generals and statesmen 
imagine that the great drama is played out. The very great 
ness of the Germans’ disappointment makes it certain that 
they must renew their attack very soon, and renew it 
with even greater desperation than before. The Germans 
are too deeply involved in their effort at Verdun to make 
it possible for them to treat the affair as if it were nothing 
but a colossal reconnaissance. To leave off now would be 
to court utter defeat, to deal the moral of their forces a 
blow from which it could not recover. Either at Verdun 


TOPICS 





or at some other point in the line, the Germans must 
continue the attack, and press it with demoniac energy. 
They must try all they know to drown their first failure 
in success. Whether the new effort will be at Verdun of 
lower down the line, and so nearer to Paris, or, again, 
still higher up, remains to be seen. Something must be 
attempted which will enable them to represent the great 
effort at Verdun as a huge feint to cover the real assault 
Very possibly before these pages are in our readers’ hands 
we shall have had indications which will show the aim of 
the Imperial General Staff. Meanwhile we are free to 
indulge in a strategic guessing game. Let us canvass the 
possibilities from West to East. We can understand a 
case being made out for another furious thrust acroxg 
the Yser at the point nearest the sea—a giant offensive 
against Calais. But there are great obstacles. Not only 
does the inundation made by the Belgians sixteen months 
ago still bar the way, but even outside its limits the ground 
is at present hopelessly waterlogged, and is likely ‘to 
remain so for another month or six weeks. There is also 
the British Army. The next place which seems at first 
sight to invite a great effort is, as we have said already, 
the point nearest Paris—roughly, somewhere between 
Reims and Soissons. But here the Germans are confronted 
with the fact that their opponents have guarded the line 
with special care, and that if they broke through they 
would find themselves menaced by the British on their 
flank as well as by the French on their front. Next, 
moving eastward, we come back to Verdun and the pos- 
sibilities of a renewal of the efforts that began a fortnight 
ago. We can well understand the General Staff arguing tiat 
there is a great difference between an assau't being held up 
and an actual defeat, and therefore coming to the conclusion 
that a second effort might very well prove successful. 

Finally, there is the possibility which, though it has been 
little talked of, has no doubt been very much in the minds 
both of the Germans and the French—the possibility of 
the Germans making a sudden attack on the eastern 
extremity of the French line, and making it not through 
France but through Switzerland. While things were 
going fairly well with the Germans it would no doubt 
have been madness on their part to violate the neutrality 
of Switzerland. Now to break through somewhere between 
Basle and Delle, and carry first Besancon and then Dijon 
by a headlong rush, wears a very different aspect. We 
can understand the Germans arguing on the following 
lines: “ If we violate Swiss neutrality, we shall no doubt 
make enemies of a country with three hundred thousand 
peasant soldiers, soldiers fairly formidable for defensive 
warfare. But that is from the military point of view no 
great obstacle. Three hundred thousand men, who in all 
probability would neither be willing nor able to move 
far out of their own country, are not going to turn the 
balance of military strength against us. It might well be, 
indeed, that it would be better to increase our enemy's 
forces by three hundred thousand men of doubtful military 
value than to lose three hundred thousand of our very 
best troops by hurling our divisions once again on the 
French line at Verdun, or by making a great assault in 
the region of Ypres or Reims. If we obtain possession of 
the railway lines between Basle and the French frontier, 
that is all we want. It is not a very long line to guard, 
and we should of course not dream of engaging in an 
offensive campaign in Switzerland. In a word, we should 
take a corner of Switzerland, and let the Swiss try whether 
they can turn us out. If the plan succeeds, all trouble 
with Switzerland will be swallowed up in victory. If wa 
fail, it will be through the inherent difficulties of our task, 
and not through the little Swiss Army having turned the 
balance against us. The Swiss forces may count for a good 
deal in defending their own snowfields and glaciers. For 
any other work they are an entirely negligible quantity.” 

We began on a note of congratulation, which, as we hold, 
is fully justified by the course of events up to now. We 
must end on a note of warning. In the first place, we must 
never forget that we are at this moment in the middle of 
the great crisis of the war. There is no doubt that the 


Germans have taken the bridle off, and are making their 
last great offensive effort—their “ win-or-lose”’ attack. 
If it fails, the game will be up, though of course they may 
fight for many months longer in order to wear down out 
resolve or to get better peace terms. Next, we must 
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remember that the Germans are by no means beaten yet, 
and that the greater their risks of failure the greater their 
desperation, and the greater their determination to make 
one more struggle for victory, this time a successful one. 
At this moment a voice 1s whispering in every German 
ear: ‘Screw your courage up to the sticking-point. 
Make one more gigantic effort and all will be well. You 
cannot afford to lose. You must win. Even if in the 
effort you lose a million men, it will be well worth while. 
If you win, and you can win even now if you try hard 
enough, the world will still be a bright and glorious place 
for you. If you lose, God help you! The world will be 
for all time but a dreary prison-house for you and yours. 
You dare not lose. You cannot even think of it.” Such 
a mood—and be sure that is the German mood—is a very 
formidable one. To beat a strong and brave pcople 
inspired by such desperate thoughts is no child’s-play. If 
we and our Allies meet the German effort with a will-power 
as relentless and as ruthless as theirs, we shall win. If we 
do not, if we fail to understand the true nature of the 
crisis, we, France, and Russia may yet be undone, and our 
fate made unendurable by the awful thought: ‘“‘ We could 
have won had we been men enough. We nearly did win, 
but we threw it all away by underestimating the frenzied 
energy which despair had brought to our foes.” 

The supreme agony, the final moment, is still to come. 
The fate of the world is still undecided. The scales quiver 
in the balance. If we can match the German frenzy with 
a courage and a fortitude even more intense, victory will 
be ours. We too must take the bridle off. Such thoughts 
as: “After all, even if things come to the worst upon the 
Continent, we may yet save ourselves,” are traitor thoughts 
which must be ruthlessly suppressed. They are liars, 
and if indulged in will ruin us. We have reached the 
supreme point. Unless we and our Allies can hold 
Germany, and thus prevent the mad tiger from breaking 
through, we are lost. 

That we shall prevent her is our unshaken, our un- 
shakable belief. That belief is in the last resort based 
upon our knowledge of the British people. They do not 
mean to go under. They mean to win. 





AMERICA AND AFFAIRS AT SEA. 
F the evidence on which we judge the mental state 
of the German nation is not entirely at fault, the 
failure to take Verdun will cause the German rulers to 
look about for some other kind of réclame. Réclame they 
must have, for in its present state the German nation feeds 
on it and is kept going by it. Now there is no doubt that 
a large number of Germans are inclined to point to the 
High Sea Fleet in the Kiel Canal, and to say that there is 
the limb of German bodily strength which has so far done 
little to justify itself. It would not be at all surprising, 
therefore, if the next dramatic act came from the German 
Navy. It is a curious fact that in the Swedish papers it 
is being said repeatedly that the German Fleet will ‘“ come 
out” within the next three weeks. We need not forget 
that the Germans may have some very good reason for 
inviting the Swedes to believe this, but on the whole we 
fancy that the belicf comes more from the Swedes’ own 
9 gas of the situation than from external suggestion. 
Sut quite apart from any possible action by the High 
Sea Fleet, the German rulers are already doing what they 
can in the way of obtaining réclaine by their refusal to let 
American protests hinder them from opening their new 
submarine campaign. We remember that when the 
British seas were first proclaimed to be a war zone in which 
mercbantmen might be sunk at sight, things fell very flat at 
first, and one wondered why the Germans had deliberately 
prepared a bathos for themsclves by dramatically fixing 
a day and an hour for the paralysis and the slaughter 
to begin. But apparently the dealer in ré-lame must work 
in this style. So we are back at the beginning again with 
the same familiar dodges. The new submarine campaign— 
which is, of course, the old submarine campaign, for that 
has never ceased or changed its methods—began at mid- 
night on March Ist. 

We pointed out recently that a certain school of American 
thought is inclined to allow weight to the argument that 
German submarines have a right to sink merchantmen 
at sight, since some British merchant vessels have been 
armed to hunt down submarines. 





“ How,” it is asked, ! 


“can the German submarine commander distinguish 
between the merchantman armed offensively and the 
merchantman armed defensively? If he is to take the 
precautions necessary to make sure, he cannot in practice 
use his submarine with the least hope of success. Germany 
is thus being asked to forfeit the advantage of her submarine 
arm.” We showed that the answer to that was that 
German crime at sea, and nothing else, caused the arming 
of British merchantmen. Germany assassinates at sea 
contrary to all international law and humane custom. 
Then Britain says: “I must defend myself,” and acts 
on the words. Then Germany replies: “Ah! your 
merchant vessels are armed, I see. ‘They are ships of war. 
Therefore I have a right to sink them.” That is the situa- 
tion; and since we last wrote on the subject German 
agents have done their best to work up feeling favourable 
to Germany in the United States on these lines. That 
they have made a considerable impression is proved by the 
fact that resolutions are about to be brought before Con- 
gress—possibly the result may be known before these 
words appear—advising Americans not to travel in armed 
merchant vessels belonging to the Allies. “‘ Why,” says 
the Congressman who is favourable to the resolutions, 
“should we not do this? In any case, the Germans do 
not mean to attack unarmed liners. Nearly all the liners 
between America and Europe are unarmed, and it is in 
these that most Americans travel. The few strong-heads 
who insist on a right to travel in any kind of ship should 
not be allowed to lead us into war.” That seems plausible, 
perhaps, but it does not in any way meet the real point. 
The real point is that Germany wants, for her own advan- 
tage, to whittle down the custom of ages. We are abso- 
lutely certain that if she is allowed to do this—as sho 
would be if the resolutions were carried—there is not an 
American living who will not learn to repent the surrender 
of his country. It is not a mere convenience which will 
be sacrificed, but a principle. Never again will the United 
States be able to stand forth with a straight face as the 
champion of the rights of neutrals, and above all of 
humanity. She will have signed away her right of argument. 
She will have admitted that international law can be 
tampered with for reasons of mere expediency. And 
having admi. ed that principle, she will have raised up a 
precedent against herself which will be quoted whenever 
she wants to resist some new infraction of international 
law that may shake her own security to its very founda- 
tions, and make all civilization an object of scorn and 
contempt. 

We are thankful to say that no one could possibly recog- 
nize the danger ahead more thoroughly than Mr. Wilson 
docs. He has already estopped himself from accepting 
the principle of the resolutions by the plain language he has 
used in the past to Germany. And now, as though to 
repeat and underline and re-emphasize his intentions, he 
has taken some bold steps in order to place the issue beyond 
all doubt. He has a much clearer head than the supporters 
of the resolutions, and all experience tells us that his bold- 
ness will be very handsomely rewarded. He has, for 
example, written to Senator Stone words which cut off 
all possibility of retreat :— 

“For my part,” he says, “I cannot consent to any abridgment 
of the rights of American citizens in any respect. The honour and 
self-respect of the nation are involved. We covet peace and shall 
preserve it at any cost but loss of honour. To forbid our people 
to exercise their rights for fear we might be called upon to vindicate 
them would be a deep humiliation indeed, It would be an implicit 
—all but explicit—acquiescence in the violation of the rights of 
mankind everywhere and of whatever nation or allegiance.” 

He followed up that letter by a still bolder demand to 
Congress that the resolutions shall be voted on at once 
in order that foreign countries may have no ground for 
saying that American counsels are divided. He has asked 
Congress, in fine, for what amounts to a vote of confidence. 

What will be the result of the voting? Mr. Clark, the 
Speaker of the House, has told Mr. Wilson that there will 
be a majority for the resolutions. Mr. Wilson refuses to 
believe it, and so do we. The Democrats cannot well 
throw over the President at such a crisis, and as for the 
Republicans, they have all along wanted more firmness, 
not less. Is it likely, therefore, that for the sake of 
personally discomfiting Mr. Wilson they will be false to 
what they conceive to be the interests of their country ’ 
Again we do not believe it. 
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DREAMS AND DELUSIONS. 


NHE war has been full of dreams and delusions on both 
sides, but nowhere have these been so potent and 
30 portentous as in Berlin. The German mind seems to 
fmd extreme consolation in selecting what, though it 
appears fairly reasonable, is in reality a hopelessly un- 
soun | premiss, and then building upon it a logical structure 
doomed from the very beginning to fall in ruins because it 
has no foundation. At the present moment the Germans 
are living in one of these houses of dream and delusion, 
worthless unless it be for the purpose of temporary con- 
solation, and destined soon to be ) wet and dispersed 
by the rude touch of reality. The Germans start with the 
premiss that if England were to suffer an impressive 
military or naval disaster, even if that disaster were not of 
an essentially serious kind, the Government here must 
fall. They go on to argue that if the English Government 
fell, French opinion would be so seriously affected that the 
Alliance would at once begin to break up. The French 
would say, it is asserted, that England was panic-struck, 
and that the true meaning of the fall of the Ministry which 
had so long carried on the war was that the British people 
were tired and had begun to feel that ultimate victory had 
become certain for the Germans; in fact, that the wise rats 
of Albion were beginning to think of new quarters. The next 
link in this chain of sophistical imputations of cowardice 
is that the French would thereupon argue that the people 
who “ ratted ” first would be the people who would secure 
the best terms, and th t, as the English were obviously 
planning faithlessness but were slow about it, the best 
thing for the French would be to outwit them by making as 
good terms as possible for themselves. Finally, our German 
“ sophisters”” push their dreams and fantasies a step 
or two beyond even this tissue of delusions, and presume 
that the Russians would either join with the French, or, 
not to be outdone at the inglorious game of “ first across,” 
would race them for preferential terms. Thus the Germans, 
who started with the mild proposition, picked up perhaps 
from our own sensational Press, that the British public would 
be very angry and would rise in their wrath if the nation 
ewing to lack of preparation suffered a military disaster, end 
up with a magnificent vision of the Alliance bursting like 
a bomb, and the individual human fragments throwing 
themselves in panic before the Kaiser seated on his iron 
throne and begging to be allowed to be the first to kiss 
the Imperial slipper ! 

The vision is indeed a magnificent one, but unfortunately 
for the Germans, so sadly in need of consolation, it has 
aot even the stability of a house of cards. The premiss 
on which it stands is less substantial than a mist. An 
impressive military or naval disaster would no doubt make 
the British people very angry and very fierce with them- 
selves and their Ministers or Generals or Admirals, 
as the case might be, but it would make them still fiercer 
with their enemy. If their first thought was a foolish 
desire to want to change horses in the middle of the stream, 
that would certainly not be their second thought. Even 
when they were at their angriest they would be far more 
likely to say to the Government: “ You shall not go even 
if you want to, and so escape the consequences of your 
mismanagement. You have the war in hand, and you 
have got to finish it; you have got to run it to the end, 
and run it a great deal better than hitherto. We mean 
to hold you responsible, and we are not going to let 
you escape from that responsibility by shoving off 

If-done or bungling work upon your successors. 
You may change incompetent individuals here or there 
or cut down the Cabinet if you will, but the men who 
made the mess have got to clean it up.” That would be the 
attitude of the public at large. Still more fixed would, 
we are certain, be the resolve of the Ministry to hold the 
fort. In peace time and under ordinary conditions Minis- 
ters may be glad to take a rest, to abandon a task which 
has proved too heavy for them, or to let somebody else 
mend what they have broken. In war they know that such 
tactics are impossible, and that if they cannot themselves 
manage to repair losses, they will be utterly ruined and dis- 
graced. When things were at their worst in Pitt’s day, and 
thrones and principalities and powers on the Continent were 
tumbling before the rush of the Jacobin armies, and when 
faction and discontent ran riot at home, Pitt was advised 








by some of his friends not to continue a hopeless task, 
but to let his critics find out by practice the nature of the 
work at which they alleged he had failed. He wisely refused, 
saying that if he abandoned power at such a moment he 
would not keep his head on his shoulders for a day. 

Though Ministers would not have the particular fear 

c > . 
before their eyes that was before Pitt’s, the thought in 
his mind would come home to them with equal force. The 
only way for them to avoid ruin would be to insist on see ing 
the war through, and on pressing themselves and the 
country to even greater efforts. Our German enemies must 
clear their minds on that score. Much as they would like 
the Government to fall, it will not fall even if the Germans 
should have a piece of real good luck either by land or sea, 
We are certain of winning the war in the end, but no man, 
considering the chances and changes of war, will be so 
foolish as to predict that we shall win without a disaster, 
All we can be sure of is that an incidental disaster will only 
cement the Ministry as it will also cement the Alliance, 
Ministers know well enoug’ the truth of what Franklin told 
his colleagues in America: “ Unless we hang together, wa 
shall hang separately.” And the Allies know it too. We 
may say what we like in criticism of the Ministry, and a 
good deal of such criticism may be deserved, but, for good 
or ill, this Ministry must see the war through. With us, in 
fact, the decision which the country came to, consciously 
or unconsciously, when the Coalition was formed was that 
this was the only possible Ministry. Init we used up all the 
alternatives. Nobody is going to put Sir John Simon into 
power in order to prosecute the war with greater vigour— 
for, remember, want of vigour is the only ground for 
changing our Ministers. Again, nobody is so foolish as to 
imagine that Mr. Winston Churchill could produce a new 
Fox and North Coalition between himself and the late 
Home Secretary, with Sir Henry Dalziel, Lord Northcliffe, 
Mr. Ponsonby, Lord Loreburn, and Lord Fisher as principal 
Secretaries of State. 

To say this, however, is not to say that if any Minister 
should be proved to be past work, or to be guilty of gross 
negligence or incompetence, he should not be got rid of. 
All we want to insist on is what is really a self-evident 
proposition—#.e., that whatever happens the present Govern- 
ment are not going to fall, any more than did the Lincoln 
Administration when popular discontent was at its height 
in the Northern States. It will be alleged, of course, that 
there is no analogy, because Lincoln was elected for a term 
of years and could defy Congress, whereas if a Vote of 
Censure were passed in the House of Commons the present 
Ministry would have to go. One can only prophesy, but 
here is a prophecy which does not really require much 
daring. We are convinced that even if the House of 
Commons were to be carried away by a gust of passion into 
passing a Vote of Censure, the Government would refuse 
to yield to it, and would be supported by the country in 
such refusal. If the House of Commons did commit so 
criminal an act as to try to wreck the Ministry, tho 
Coalition Government would instantly appeal to tho 
country, the better and more steadfast elements would rally 
to them, and the panic-mongers would be swept out of 
existence. The notion that the Government are engaged 
in a kind of gamble with the nation, and that if fate were 
incidentally to turn up a wrong card they must pay for it 
with their political lives, is ridiculous. “‘ You have done 
badly ; go on and do better,” would be what the country 
would say to the Ministry should fate have in store for us 
some big setback by land or sea. 

While pricking this Berlin-made bubble, and dispersing 
the mist of dreams and delusions which arises in the 
distracted brains of our enemies, there are one or two 
simple and elementary considerations which are worth 
putting on record. In small States and under ancient 
conditions one accidental disaster might destroy a nation. 
The modern State, like the modern Army, is much too 
tough in fibre to be shivered to pieces by any single blow, 
however hard. It is not a china vase, but a malleable 
composition of all the metals. It may in the end be beaten 
flat, but it will not be smashed into innumerable splinters. 
That is why in the last resort we are going to win and 
Germany is going to be beaten. She will not be destroyed 
by one military disaster, nor shall we and our Allies. Hard 
pounding is going to settle the job, and, as the Iron Duke 
said, we shall pound the hardest. All talk about crushing 
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disasters, and all the structures raised upon such talk, are 
windy sophistries, unworthy the consideration of serious 
eople. Such disasters will not crush us. They will not 


even crush the Ministry. 





POLITICS VERSUS RETRENCHMENT. 


HE disappointment created by the Report of the 
Public Retrenchment Committee is fully justified. 
This Committee was appointed in July last as the result 
a demand by the City of London, backed by the news- 
aper Press, for drastic reductions in public expenditure. 
The reference to the Committee was thoroughly satis- 
factory—namely, “To inquire and report what savings 
in public expenditure can, in view of the necessities created 
by the war, be effected in the Civil Departments without 
detriment to the interests of the State.” 

If the Committee had been permitted to proceed upon 
the terms of this reference, they might have achieved a 
really valuable work, but, as stated in their Report, at 
the very outset of their proceedings it was impressed upon 
them that they should avoid “ questions of policy already 
decided by Parliament,” on the ground that “ it would be 
impracticable at the present time to introduce controversial 
legislation.” The meaning of these phrases is sufficiently 
obvious. In spite of the terrific nature of the struggle 
in which the country is engaged, the politicians are un- 
willing to sink their pre-war prejudices. The political 
truce is being construed by politicians in the strictly 
military sense of the word “ truce.” They do not abandon 
their old political positions; they merely suspend hos- 
tilities with one another. Or, to take another simile, the 
old party shibboleths are not thrown, as they ought to be, on 
the dust-heap ; they are put into cold storage to be reserved 
for subsequent use. To speak frankly, that is not the 
view which the public takes of old political controversies. 
To the mass of the nation the war has come as an awakening, 
and on all hands Englishmen outside the House of Com- 
mons are declaring their willingness to approach the new 

roblems from a new point of view. Within the walls of 
Vestminster, so far as can be gathered, this spirit is very 
little understood, and as a result we find that a Committee 
appointed to effect savings “in view of the necessities 
created by the war” confess themselves unable to deal 
with “ some of the most costly services” which the State 
now has to maintain. No one will blame the Committee 
for being compelled to make this confession; the blame 
rests with the Cabinet and the House of Commons. 

Coming to the body of the Report, we find emphasis 
very properly laid upon the startling fact that in the last 
twenty years the Civil Service Estimates have risen from 
£19,000,000 to £59,000,000 a year, and the Revenue 
Departments Estimates, which include the Post Office, 
from £13,000,000 to £31,000,000. The latter increase is 
of course very largely accounted for by the taking over 
of the telephone service and by the extension of the other 
branches of the Post Office, so that the increase of ex- 
penditure is counterbalanced in the main by an increase 
of revenue. Even here, however, the Committee point 
out, in words which cannot be too strongly emphasized, 
“that, of all the numerous services managed by the Post 
Office, hardly one shows any profit except the letter post.” 
In substance, the whole of the Post Office services are 
maintained out of the profit which the Department makes 
upon its statutory monopoly of carrying letters. The case 
of the telegraphs is peculiarly disappointing. In recent 
years the annual loss on working has been not less than a 
million a year, while three or four years ago, in despair 
at the progressive unprofitableness of the service, the Post 
Office wrote off £21,796,520 as an accumulated and irre- 
coverable loss. As regards the telephones, the drift is 
evidently in the same direction. Already the service is 
yielding considerably less to the State than the National 
Telephone Company used to pay by way of royalties. 
Here is clearly a demand for drastic reform, and it may 
be suggested that after the war steps should be taken to 
reorganize the whole postal administration on a business 
footing, and to separate it from the direct control of the 
House of Commons. During the war such a reconstruction 
would be difficult to organize. All that can be done is to 
cut down services, to increase charges, and to substitute 
female for male labour. 
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Apart from the Post Office services, the Revenue 
Departments do not show a very great increase im 
expenditure except in one item—namely, the Land 
Valuation Department. This Department, it will be 
remembered, was created to assess and collect the Land 
Value Duties established by the famous Budget of 
1909. As everybody now knows, those duties have 
proved a complete failure from the revenue point ef 
view. Instead of paying for Old Age Pensions and Dread- 
noughts as was ts in 1909, they have involved the 
State in a very heavy loss. Curiously enough, the Com- 
mittee refrain from even mentioning this subject, pre- 
sumably because the scandal is too glaring. After making 
full allowance for the services rendered by a small portion 
of the Department which has been occupied in supervising 
valuations made for Death Duties, and has been able te 
secure an increased yield from these duties, it is safe te 
say that the loss on six years’ working of the Land Value 
Duties is not less than two and a half million pounds. 
Owing to judicial decisions, the revenue from these duties 
has been declining rapidly in the last three years; in the 
coming year it is very unlikely to exceed £50,000. Yet 
the cost of the Department, even after the reductions made 
last summer, is estimated at seven times that amount. It 
is impossible to defend the continuance of such a scandalous 
waste of public money either in war time or in peace time. 
The existing Land Value Duties serve no usefu! purpose 
whatsoever. They do not raise the revenue which wae 
promised, and even from the point of view of the land- 
taxer they ought to be swept away, and, if it be necessary, 
some entirely new scheme of land taxation devised. 

As regards the Civil Services as distinct from the Revenue 
Departments, the Committee note that the main cause of 
the huge increase of £40,000,000 in the past twenty yeare 
is the policy of Parliament in establishing new State 
services. These are the grant for Old-Age Pensions, 
£13,500,000 ; National Insurance and Labour Exchanges, 
£9,500,000 ; increased grants for education, £12,000,000; 
and numerous smaller sums for Agricultural Departments 
in Ireland and Scotland, for Irish Land Purchase, the 
Irish Congested Districts Board, mental deficiency, child 
welfare, &c., &c. In a word, the State in the last twenty 
years, and especially in the last ten years, has been con 
verting itself into a universal Providence at the cost of the 
taxpayer. In some directions, no doubt, this new departure 
can be justified on the ground of permanent benefit to the 
nation. In other directions it is certain that nothing hag 
happened except that a considerable number of people 
have been authorized to dip their hands into the public 
purse. No branches of public expenditure deserve more 
careful scrutiny than these enormous new grants for new 
purposes. Yet the consideration of any drastic reforme 
was ruled out, as the Committee explain, for fear of exciting 
political controversy. 

As regards Old Age Pensions, the most striking fact is 
that since their establishment in 1908, when their cost was 
estimated by the Prime Minister at a maximum of £6,000,000 
a year, the cost has risen to £13,500,000. There is good 
reason to believe that a considerable part of this extra- 
ordinary growth is due to the fact that local Pensions 
Committees have no financial responsibility for the pensions 
which they grant. This consideration is specially opera 
tive in Ireland, where there is no general seruple against 
bleeding the British taxpayer. Incidentally, when Old 
Age Pensions were established it was promised that there 
would be a great economy in Poor Law expenditure. 
There has, indeed, been some economy in outdoor relief, 
but apparently less than a million a year. But there is ne 
general reduction in Poor Law expenditure, and there hae 
been a large increase in the expenditure of the Public 
Health authorities. The truth is that all these bodies— 
the Old Age Pensions administration, the National Insur- 
ance administration, the Poor Law Guardians, and the 
Public Health authorities—overlap one another, so that 
the same person frequently obtains relicf from more thar 
one source. Actual dishonesty is encouraged, and there is 
enormous waste of administrative machinery. No effective 
reform is possible which does not contemplate the abolitior 
of the present Poor Law system. 

It is impossible to touch upon the multitude of other 
points either raised by what the Committee say o1 
indicate by their guarded silences. This, however, must 
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be said: that until the Government have the courage 
to throw overboard old political prejudices, no real progress 
can be made in national economy. For example, the 
Committee were altogether debarred from dealing with the 
wasteful expenditure of the Irish Departments, apparently 
because this would have involved references to the pro- 
visions of the Home Rule Act. The question of the payment 
of Members is a subject with which the public is thoroughly 
familiar, and on which the mass of the country has certainly 
made up its mind. Equally important, not only from the 
point of view of national economy, but also from the point 
of view of political purity, is the question of the excessive 
number of salaried Ministers. That Ministers holding 
important and responsible offices should be well paid has 
frequently been urged in the Spectator, but the country 
does not wish to be burdened with a number of minor 
Ministerial offices, too often created for the purpose of pro- 
viding posts for political supporters. Many of the Under- 
Sccretaryships and minor Ministerial offices ought to be 
abolished, while on financial as well as on political grounds 
the Cabinet itself ought to be cut down. The immediate 
saving possible may be put at fifty or sixty thousand 
pounds a year, but the important consideration is that such 
an example sect by the Government would render politically 
possible economies amounting to many millions a year. 








HENRY JAMES. 

)\NGLISHMEN are not likely ever to forget the generous 

4 thought which inspired the late Henry James to become 
a naturalized Englishman at the moment of England’s greatest 
distress. His was not what should be called an impulsive act, 
for it was something even finer and better. It was a reasoned 
declaration of allegiance coming as a natural culmination to 
very many years of deliberate approach and assimilation. It 
was like the last scene of one of his most analytical romances in 
which nothing happens without scrupulous and detailed care 
for the motives of human keings. Henry James was good 
enough to say in substance that he was proud of England and 
her cause, and that he wished to stand with her in her trial. 
And now on the sorrowful occasion of his death every English- 
man, care he much or little for the great art which tho dead 
man cultivated, will wish to say that he is proud of Henry 
James. We look back with supreme satisfaction to the bestowal 
on him of the Order of Merit, and we would wish that his name 
should be perpetually commemorated among us in a dignified 
fashion that would ke a measure of our esteem. Henry James 
was a propket of civilization; not in the sense that he pre- 
dicted new triumphs for art and social science, but in the sense 
that he spoke forth all that was gocd in civilization as he saw it. 
His heart was with the emancipating powers of this world; no 
wonder, then, that he ranged himself with France and Italy, 
whom ke knew and understood, against the dark intolerance of 
Germany. His declaration of faith was the greatest and holiest 
act of partisanship to one to whom it did not come easily to 
be a partisan. 

For in his art Henry James was never a partisan. In his 
stories he was never the conscious demonstrator who reminds 
you that he is conducting tho show, and that without him you 
would see nothing. He makes his characters explain themselves. 
True, you take away “ the moral,” but only from the accumula- 
tion of the hints, the suggestions, and the myriad refractions of 
light with which the characters unfold themselves in their words 
and actions. If wo were asked to sum up Henry James’s style, 
we should say that he was always a scholar, turning humanity 
over in his mind and thinking aloud about it. He frequently 
overcrowded his sentences because he was intent on never (for 
mere want of a parenthesis and a liberal peppering of commas) 
allowing the reader a loophole for misunderstanding. No one 
who has read Henry James at all closely, however, can possibly 
deny that he was an astonishingly closo observer who never, 
either in his simpler or in his roplete style, let his main idea, or 
principle, or motive suffer from dimness. He was precise 
above all things. His defects grew out of an excess of 
precision. When he felt sure of his ground he would, never- 
theless, permit himself a startling ellipse of argument in the 
midst of an abundance of words. He felt that his reader must 
be tuned up for the mossage sent through by “wireless.” In 
his later novels this habit grew upon him. So also did his habit 
of kestowing on all his characters a power of subtlety which 
levelled them all up to the same standard of language. He 
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was colloquial, but he was invariably distinguished because he 
was a scholar and an intensely civilized man. His writings 
have earned an intimate rather than a wide public, but they 
remain as a kind of imperial measure for thoss who would test 
their subtlety by his feats of refining. Like imperial measures, 
they may be kept a good deal out of sight, but their standing 
and authoritative influence make themselves felt through 
indirect and possibly invisible means. W. D. Howells said 
that Henry James’s influence was the central fact in modern 
American literature, and that one day this would be seen 
to be so. 

Henry James was a master of comedy in its strictest sense, 
It is strange to reflect that he had little dramatic talent, or at 
least very little that he could make felt in his plays. Hig 
power of analysing motive seemed to mark him down as ong 
who should have been among the most illuminating of play- 
wrights, but apparently he could not shape and trim his 
talent to fit into the constraining medium of the stage. The 
range of his comedy was ever widening, though not, we 
think, at the end for the better. Pessimistic critics thought 
they saw the limits of his method looming across his path 
very carly. But his path seemed longer when ho left it 
than when he first sot foot on it. It became clear that 
Henry James could not run dry unless civilization itself should 
run dry. He wrote almost exclusively of people who had the 
means and the leisure to please themselves intellectually. But 
so did Jane Austen. He was never vehement (nor well could 
be in such a setting), and certainly never violent, but he had an 
inexhaustible capacity for emphasis. He had the power of 
irony, but he was never icy or repellent. There was an azgrecable 
charity in his judgments. He was incapable of achieving that 
unpleasant metallic quality which ruins the writing of some 
men who are as careful of the technical clements of style 
as he was. He owed much to the example of Hawthorne, 
particularly in his early days, and something also to Turgeney, 
But, above all, he was a faithful, learned, and affectionate 
student of the French romancers. His essays on French writers 
are an abundant testimony to his debt and his recognition of it. 
Any reader of his appreciations of Balzac and Flaubert may 
see where the sources of his inspiration lay. His tragic short 
story, The Author of Beltraffio, satisfies all the French canons 
of what a short story should be. 

But for our part, though we do not deny the ultimate clarity 
of any piece of dispassionate analysis by Henry James, we 
admit that the full impression may often have to be derived 
with much patience in the reading. We never feel this about 
his descriptions of travel, of cities, of social life. Here he writes 
with less apparent fear of being misunderstood, and thercfore 
saves himself many elaborate reservations and expansions. 
The glancing, allusive style becomes firmer. He wrote excel- 
lently of France, of Italy, of his own United States, and of 
England. No Englishman could be a more devoted and under- 
standing lover of London than he was. Readers of Essays in 
London know that nothing which can be truly said in praise of 
London on principle was hidden from this sensitive American 
observer. He had been the friend of London for many years 
when he wrote that book, but the first rapture of his introduction 
to the city, which he called the epitome of humanity, still 
burned as freshly as ever in his mind. He came to London with 
a kind of prepared love for it. He knew his Thackeray, and 
Punch, with its social pictures of London drawing-room life, 
and the English illustrated papers. In the first days of his 
visit everything seemed to fall satisfactorily into the place in 
his mind which he had made ready for it. He was enchanted ; 
the very uglinesses which he had expected, and duly found, 
were a foil to the things of pure delight. These early impressions 
never left him. ‘ For the real London-lover,” he says, “ the 
mere immensity of the place is a large part of its merit. A 
small London would be an abomination, as it fortunately is an 
impossibility, for the idea and the name are beyond every- 
thing an expression of extent and number.” The most general 
characteristic of the people, he says wisely, is the “‘ absence of 
insistence.” ‘‘ Habits and inclinations flourish and fall, but 
intensity is never one of them.” As for the glamour of London, 
he finds that it is traceable to distinct sources :— 


“Tf there be not the intention, there is at least the accident. of 
style, which, if one looks at it in a friendly way, appears to proceed 
from three sources. One of these is simply the general greatness, 
and the manner in which that makes a difference for the better in 
any particular spot, so that though you may often perceive yourself 
to be in a shabby corner it never occurs to you that this is the end 
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of it. Another is the atmosphere, with its magnificent mystifica- 
tions, which flatters and superfuses, makes everything brown, rich, 
dim, vague, magnifies distances and minimises details, confirms the 
inference of vastness by suggesting that, as the great city makes 
everything, it makes its own system of weather and its own optical 
laws. The last is the congregation of the parks, which constitute an 
ornament not elsewhere to be matched and give the place a supe- 
riority that none of its uglinesses overcome. They spread themselves 
with such a luxury of space in the centre of the town that they form 
a part of the impression of every walk, of almost any view, and, 
with an audacity altogether their own, make a pastoral landscape 
under the smoky sky.” 

“Tt takes London,” he adds, “ to put youin the way of a purely 
rustic walk from Notting Hill to Whitehall.” 

London, ho soon discovered, is no respecter of persons, and 
he liked her the more for the discovery :— 

“ She is immensely democratic, and that, no doubt, is part of the 
manner in which she is salutary to the individual ; she teaches him 
his ‘place’ by an incomparable discipline, but deprives him of 
complaint by letting him see that she has exactly the same lash for 
every other back. When he has swallowed the lesson he may 
enjoy the rude but unfailing justice by which, under her eye, repu- 
tations and positions elsewhere esteemed great are reduced to the 
relative. There are so many reputations, so many positions, that 
supereminence breaks down, and it is diflicult to be so rare that 
London can’t match you.” 

The temptation is strong to quote more from this perfect 
comprehension of the spirit of London. But wo must resist. 
In reading Henry James you can find a rich and wonderful 

3 . 
feast, even if you skim the more knotted analyses of his stories 
’ b y 

and avoid the involutions and fantastic inventions of his latest 
manner altogether. He is always a wise friend. He never 
plays you false, because he is never less than a calm, col- 
lected, reasonable, and above all honourable and courtcous 
companion. 





THE LAND OF HEART'S DESIRE. 
MY Y friend “ Vitruvius” is to be counted happy in many 
- particulars, but in none more than in the possession 
of the most beautifui view in these islands. To begin with, his 
is a mountain view. Enchanting are prospects over river 
valleys where a broad stream flows past groon pastures or 
golden corn-lands, bridled here by a noble bridge and there 
guarded by some grey Castle, Court, or Hail, bordered hore by 
bulrushes and there by velvet lawns that slope to the water’s 
edge in peaceful pomp. Full of health and caso of mind is the 
sweep of the groon downland or of wooded hills, whose fest are 
firm set in an English champaign. Happy aro wide ficlds, 
threaded by winding brooks, with farms and cottages and a 
church spire deop embowered in congregated elms and oaks, 
Glorious is the sun shining on the level ficlds of ocean, on wet 
sands, and on black and glossy rocks. But to the soul that 
has once been sanctified by the touch of tho mountains no 
prospect can ever be wholly satisfactory which does not show 
the true mountains—not mere hills or downland, but highlands, 
where the blue shadows mark the valleys, where the rocks 
push back in austere repulse the endearmonts of the grass and 
flowers, where the water leaps with its careless prowess from 
crag to crag, whore the clouds sulk in solemn gloom or cluster 
in white crowds to break and part, where the necromancer of 
the mist draws his wayward and mysterious veils, here letting 
through a peak and there allowing a glimpse of bare shoulder 
or golden crown. Clearest and most characteristic mark of all 
aro those high platforms on the mountain-side whore first 
comes the dawn and whore the sunset lingers still unspent. But 
why labour a definition 2 He who has once heard the call of 
the mountains, who feels the mountain nostalgia and who loves 
them without asking why, will never be in any doubt as to what 
hills deserve tho name of mountains. If and when they are real 
mountains, it is pretty enough to call them hills. It is nota 
question of mere height. It is not a question of geology. It 
is not one of snow-line or tree-line. It is mainly one of form. 
The mountain wants wild open wastes for the play of wind 
and water, places which avert their ken not morely from half 
but from the whole of human fate—places whero nothing matters 
but the roar of the waterfall, the drift of the clouds, the hardness 
of the rocks, the pathlessness of the grass. More especially are 
we in these islands boholden to North Wales for the true mountain 
forms. They cover only a narrow plot on theo map. They have 
ho perpetual snow. Yet who has failed to hail as mountains 
Snowdon and his fellows, Cnecht and Moelwyn, Moel Thue 


and Moel Hebog, the twin peaks above the Roman Steps, or the | 


magic amphitheatre of precipice that enshrouds the most 
exquisite of the tarns of Cader Idris—a lake divine whose name 
must be “ writ in water” lest the spell be broken ? 








And now think of the happy fortune of “ Vitruvius.” The 
great ones of the hills are his home friends and come trooping 
into his very garden. From the terrace of his grey Plas, old and 
mysterious as its hills and as its owner's race, your cyes sce 
Snowdon, disposed in range beyond range of violet shadow. 
Chivalrous Cnecht honours him by bowing a lordly head at the 
end of the vista from his orangery.—We have heard whispers 
from Versailles and Hampton, from Wren and Le Notre even, in 
this narrow glen.—Moelwyn lends his ample and friendly 
breadth of shoulder to fill a gap in this glorious pageant of 
mountain and of flood. Moel Hebog is the back-cloth of the 
scene. It is too tiny for such language? A thousand times 
“No.” A miniature may be as grandiose, as full of nobility and 
amplitude in style and feoling, as an acre-large canvas of “ furious 
Tintoret.” Sydney Smith thought himself vastly clever when 
he made his famous comment on the Turner wator-colour. 
Wordsworth and Sir George Beaumont were exclaiming with 
delight: “ What grandeur! What breadth!”  ‘“ Yes,” said 
the common-sense wit, “ about a quarter of an inch.” Yet it 
was the poet and the painter, not the laughing philosopher, who 
went thence justified. Turner could put the range of tho Alps 
on a vignette the size of a crown-piece. “ Vitruvius’s” view 
could not be improved if his mountains were raised to Andean 
heights. Great and small, they are mountains, and saluto the 
sea as equal with themselves. 

One might think that Nature would consider that she had 
done enough for “ Vitruvius” in giving him the best front 
prospect in the British Isles, But, says “ Vitruvia’’—now 
that strange figment of official documents, “ wife of officer on 
active service ’—there are some people for whom you cannot 
do too much. In any case, Nature’s bounty to “ Vitruvius” 
did not stop at the front-door. Go out at the back entrance, 
turn through a wicket-gate between two manorial pillars of grey- 
green slate, up a little rising path, past a dry cascade, through @ 
tiny plantation, down a gentle slope on the other side, and you 
are transported into an entirely new world—one which has, 
apparently, no connexion with the great panorama of mountains 
just catalogued. Yet in its own way it is as distinguished, as 
fascinating, as dramatic as the great view of Snowdon seated 
first among his peers. How shall I describe what lies at “ the 
back of beyond” at “ Vitruvius’s” back-door? Imagine an 
inspired impresario who wants to mount an opera with a 
mediaeval story embellished with scenes of chivalry—a Tourney 
or a Court of Love, held on a noble mead, bright with the 
coloured pavilions of the Sovereign and his Court, with a grassy 
mound from which the Queen of Beauty can look down upon the 
lists, and with three or four green valleys or avenues of approach, 
down which tho knights can come, riding two by two, their coata 
of mail glistening, their pennons streaming from their lances, 
their squires behind, and their pages, bright as butterflies, in 
gules, azure, argent, vert, and sable, at their sides, hand on 
rein. If he knew the House among the Hills, the impresario 
would have no trouble. He would simply say: “Go to the 
home of ‘ Vitruvius’ and ask them to show you the Tourney 
ground. That is your second set.” In truth, art could add 
nothing to the scene. Everything is there ready waiting 
except the men, the horses, and the tents. Imagine a vast and 
shallow bowl of the most perfect green grass of about twenty-nine 
acres, with the sides of the bowl not too steep, but steep enough 
to give good standing in gradation for the crowd, and marking 
well the barriers of the ground. Beyond these slopes lie groves 
of oak not too thickly grouped. On one side great grey rocks 
push through the turf, which is thick and green like a high Alpine 
pasture, and form natural buttresses for a green mount jutting 
out into the Tourney field—fit place whence to look down 
upon the passage of arms. Just opposite is the chief valley and 
avenuo of approach—a broad stream of emerald green flanked 
by more groves of mountain oak, small but of good form and 
figure, with here and thero a grey rock, placed as it were to mark 
the bounds. As the valley retreats it turns, and its course is lost 
to view. It tantalizes while it enchants. So with the lesser 
green valleys to the right and left of the rocky mount of the 
Queen of Beauty. It really is almost too perfect, too sophisti- 
cated, too theatrical, and yet all the time a simple Welsh pasture, 
Yes, but that is it. It is Welsh. It is endowed with that 
natural magic of the Colt which makes all the world a mirage, if 
not a miracle. 

“ Vitruvius’s ” front view and back view are his by right of 
birth, and still more by right of appreciation. He has taken 
seisin of the beauty and glory of the prospect, as the knight of 
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old by the delivery of a clod of earth cut from the glebe—the 
primitive symbol of extreme possession. Moreover, he has cut 
the bench-mark of his own mind and wit upon the hem, as it were, 
of the hills—cut it in his fountains and ponds, his orangery and 
his pillars, his gates, his steps, and hia balustrades. He has 
raised the column. He has bent the arch. He has swelled the 
terrace. He has sunk the grotto. And the mountains have lent 
him a kindly approval. But beyond his gates and his sign- 
manual, “ Vitruvius” is free of all the hill-country of North Wales 
—of all that the tourist sees and of much that he has not eyes 
to see. He can walk that noble path which winds up Snowdon by 
the old copper mines, where the water of the torrent lies in the 
rock basin like liquid emeralds, and the precipices wear a nobler, 
austerer beauty. Again, if he and the sylvan huntress at his side 
choose the happy hour when the tourist is at lunch, he can tread 
the popular but none the less delightful path that rounds the 
shoulder of the mountain from the Llanberis Pass. These things 
the tourist sees. What for the most part he passes by without 
secing is the enchanted country which lics between the sea and 
the Roman Steps. To followup the stream that hurries from the 
little Lake of Cwm Buchan to the tidal lagoon Mocros is to find 
oneself in a land of high romance—a land of dashing waters, 
flowery meads, arching groves, grey-green rocks, moss-grown 
stones, elusive paths, and whispering rivulets that talk between 
the stones as they run. It is a land of classic fable—the land 
from which the painters of the seventeonth and early cighteenth 
centuries, the schools of Poussin and Claude, must surely have 
taken their inspiration. Hero is a perpetual suggestion of Arcadia 
and the Thracian highlands. One would not be surprised to see 
a shepherdess come from behind one of the huge erratic blocks 
that stud the meadows. Rather one is surprised that : he is no 

there, with a demi-divinity beside her. In truth, the country 
is like a series of landscape backgrounds in an illustrated 
edition of Lempriére’s Dictionary. Here is the pool in 
which Narcissus caught sight of his own face; there the field 
where Hyacinthus played quoits, with a peep of a mountain 
behind, a stream on one side, and a sheep-cote in the middle 
distance. The Dryads look with half-averted faces from this 
clump of oaks; the Nereids from the tumbling, splashing water ; 
the Oreads fleck with flying feet that sloping lawn. 

But for the time, though only for the time, we must close the 
record of the beauties that make up for “‘ Vitruvius ” and for the 
heart that beats with his tho Land of Heart’s Desire. These 
enchantments must not hold us too deep, even in memory, when 
there is man’s and woman’s work todo. While the master of the 
wastes, woods, and waters and of the grey Plis and its green 
fields is at the wars, what right have others to drink from his 
cup? We wrong the Land of Heart’s Desire if wo let it lead us 
from the sterner thoughts of duty. When a happier day has 
dawned, when tho right has triumphed, and when “ Vitruvius ” 
is once more among us, it will be time to speak of the sylvan gods, 
of Faunus and the Nymphs. Till then, farewell to them, but 
may it be a short and not a long adicu! IGNoTUs. 

March Ist (St. David’s Day). 





THE INDIGNITY OF LABOUR. 

ONCE heard Mr. Ramsay MacDonald hold forth on the 

glories of the ideal Socialistic State. In a spirit of exalted 
prophecy, he told how in that State there would be no tyranny, 
no strife, no crime, no private property. Men would no longer 
work for sordid gain, but for the sheer joy of labour. ‘ Do you 
believe that ?”” shouted a man in the audience. ‘“ Of course he 
does!” cried a little old man just in front of me. “ Haven’t I 
done it all my life?” But the majority of the audience were 
with the doubter. To them the idea of working for sheer joy 
was incomprehensible. They worked because they had to; 
because they would starve if they did not. If you examine the 
speeches and writings of men more truly representative of 
Labour than Mr. MacDonald, you will find that this is their idea 
too. They have little to say of the dignity of labour, and much 
about its indignity. Their ideal is not the apotheosis of work, 
but its reduction and more even distribution. All men must 
share the burden, that all may taste the joy of relaxation. A 
minimum of work and a maximum of Ieisure, that is the ideal 
of the labourer. 

This is a point of view which one can very easily understand ; 
yet I venture to think that there is nothing inherently bad in 
labour—and by labour I mean manual labour. To a man who 
has suffered from an excess of leisure, and who knows the 
terrors of boredom, manual labour performed under wholesome 











conditions is a delight. I once went for six months to the 
Australian bush. To rise early, to spend the day in the open air 
wielding an axe, or to spend it at the bottom of a forty-foot well 
with a bar and shovel, to come back in the evening hungry and 
thirsty and tired, was one of the best experiences that have ever 
come my way. I not only felt fit in body and wholesome in 
mind, I had a feeling of self-respect such as has never come from 
the manipulation of a typewriter. I felt that I had justified 
my manhood, and experienced the dignity of labour. Personally, 
I feel convinced that labour is good, and that a working day of 
less than eight hours would be bad for the nation, and would 
only increase discontent. 

If I am right, we must seek the root of the indignity of labour, 
not in labour itself, but in the conditions under which it is 
performed. These conditions are, one must admit, often very 
bad. However much improvement there may have been in the 
last few years, hours aro still often too .ong, the atmosphere 
tainted, and the relations between employers and employed, 
and between the workers themsclves, permeated with mutual 
suspicion and dislike. It is this last aspect of the problem that 
I want to discuss in the present article, because it is one which 
at first sight seems to give promise of improvement as a result 
of the war. At the moment I suppose that nearly all employers 
of labour who are of military age and bodily fitness are holding 
commissions in the Army. Similarly, nearly all their employees 
who are eligible are in the ranks of the Army. Yet in their new 
réles as officer and private none of the old suspicion and dislike 
appears to survive. In the Army the relations between officers 
and men are as a rule excellent. Is it too much to hope that 
when the war is over, and both go back to their former positions, 
these good relations may in many cases survive ? 

I have no right to lay down the law about tho relations of 
employers or employed. I belong to neither category. I have 
no experience of the inner workings of an industrial concern, 
I have no idea of apportioning praise and blame. fF only judge 
from what my friends—and I have friends among both classes— 
tell me. Often and often I have heard my employer friends 
denounce the working man. They say that ho has no sense of 
honour, no conception of the meaning of a contract, no gratitude, 
no loyalty. Ifan employer arranges to give his men, in addition 
to their wages, a share in the profits of tho business, they will 
pocket their bonus without a ‘“‘ Thank you” in the fat years, 
and in tho lean years they will desert him without a thought. 
No matter how generously an employer treats his workmen, if 
there is a strike they will not be left out of it. It does not pay 
to treat men well. If there is any chance of shirking, defrauding, 
or doing shoddy work without being brought to book, the 
workman will take it. So say the employers. know nothing 
but what Iam told. On the other hand, workmen always seem 
to suspect their employer of trying to get more out of them than 
he is paying for. If he can get work done for less than the 
standard wage, he will. If he can make one man do two men’s 
work for one man’s money, he will. If in a bumper year he 
makes big profits, the workers see nothing of them oxcept what 
they earn by overtime. If a lean year follows, hands are 
dismissed ruthlessly without any regard to the length or 
fidelity of their service, or their chance of obtaining work else- 
where ; and the whole business is reorganized with a view to 
extracting yet more work out of those whose services are retained. 
So say my workmen friends. Morcover, so far as I can judge, 
the relations between the workers themselves seem to be tainted 
with the samo poison. They eye each other with suspicion, and 
accuse each other on the slightest provocation of trying to curry 
favour with the foreman or the “ boss” at tho expense of their 
mates, and of prejudicing the interests of the latter by accepting 
less than a fair wage, or by doing more than a fair day’s work. 
It is only when the workmen are banded together in a defensive 
alliance against their masters, and the wages to bo accepted and 
the amount of work to be done by each man aro strictly laid 
down, that there is even the appearance of cordiality between 
man and man; and even then the league is always on the look- 
out for treachery. I may be quite wrong; but such are my 
impressions of the spirit obtaining in industrial life. And if 
these impressions are correct, and if this atmosphere of mutual 
suspicion and mistrust does exist, it seems quite adequate to 
account for the workman’s hatred of labour, and his denial of 
its inherent dignity. 

In speaking of the Army I feel far more confident, for I have 
known it both as a private and N.C.O., and as an officer. I 
have no hesitation in saying that in the vast majority of casce 
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the relations betweon officers and men are quite extraordinarily 
good. In the average company or platoon the officer is proud 
of his men, and the men reciprocate the feeling. The men do 
their work cheerfully, and are content. Of course they grumble. 
Who doesn’t ? But thero is no bitterness or mistrust. 'The men 
trust their officers, and the officers trust their men, to an extent 
which I fancy has no parallel in civil life. 

It is not easy to say why this should be so. The work of the 
soldier is not interesting. For the most part, his training consists 
of long, monotonous hours of drill and physical training, varied 
by spells of menial drudgery and hard, unskilled navvying. His 
pay, though not so little as it sounds, is considerably less than 
ho would be likely to earn in civil life. The accommodation and 
food are of the roughest. Although the work is healthy and there 
js no anxiety in the life, these facts do not in themselves account 
for the good spirit that prevails, for in cases where officers fail 
to gain the confidence of their mon the men hate the life with a 
bitter loathing, and will take big risks to escape from it. I feel 
pretty sure that, as a matter of fact, the comparative contentment 
of most soldiers is mainly due to the persistence of a traditional 
good feeling between oflicers and men, just as with less confidence 
I believe that the discontent that seems to provail in industrial 
life is due to the survival of a bad tradition. 

When one comes to study the subject more deeply, one is 
immediately struck by the fact that it is not easygoing laxity on 
the part of an officor that produces a spirit of contentment 
among the mon. Rather the reverse is the case. It is more 
often the strict officer, who knows his work and sets a high 
standard, that is the popular commander of a self-satisfied unit. 
Under a slack officer the men never know quite what is expected 
ofthem. One day on parade they will pass muster. On the next, 
for no greater slovenliness, they will be dropped on. Uncon- 
sciously their aim becomes not to do their best, but to do the 
least that will save them from punishment. In such a unit as 
this there is no self-respect, no confidence. The mon work 
unwillingly, despise and dislike their officer, and quarrel amongst 
themselves. On the other hand, where an officer is strict the 
men know exactly where they are. They know what is expected 
of them, and they know tho results of negligence. They aim 
high, and the knowledgo that they aro doing so increases their 
self-respect and contentment. ‘They are pleased with their 

officer and pleased with themsolves. There is esprit de corps. 
In such a unit you will find the nearest approach that I know of 
to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's ideal of work well done for the 
sheer joy and prido of it. 

Of course, when I speak of a strict officer I do not mean a 
more meticulous martinet. There are officers whose strictness 
amounts to positive hostility towards their men, and what a 
man sows that shall he reap. Tho sort of strictness that I moan 
is that of the officer who believes in himself and his men, and 
who for that reason will be content with nothing but the highost 
efficiency. Such an officer is never hostile to his men. Even 
when he is most severe, it is only because he cannot bear that 
his mep should do themselves less than justice. The men know 
it. They recognize that it is not his own credit that he is 
seoking, but their common glory. It is his company; but it is 
also theirs, of whose honour he is so jealous. Such officers are 
common in the British Army ; in fact, I think it would be true 
to say that the averago officer sets a high standard both for his 
men and for himself, and that he seldom fails to secure their 
loyal co-operation in attaining to it. 

These are the facts, or what appear to mo to be the facts, 
Now we come back to our question. Is there any chance that, 
when the war is over, and officers become employers and privates 
employed, these good relations between them will be reproduced 
in industrial life ?_ I know what Mr. MacDonald would say. He 
would point out that in the Army there is no competition, only 
emulation; that officers are salaried officials of the State, and 
privates the employees of the State; that all work in the Army 
is done for the common weal, and that the scale of remuneration 
is fixed; that no man can be discharged (this is almost literally 
true now), and that all punishment is due to the law of the 
State. Reproduce these conditions in industrial life, and you 
have Socialism—and according to Mr. MacDonald the Utopian 
era dawns, Regretfully I dissont. I doubt whether it would 
bo possible to run the Socialistic State on aristocratic lines, or 
to reproduce the “ Public School tradition,’ which, whatever 
its limitations, does place honour, discipline, and public spirit in 
the forefront of the virtues. Without this tradition I very much 
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to anything like the same extent as has been dono in the 
Army. Moreover, I very much question whether the average 
man would consent to give up his individuality permanently to 
the extent that he has done in this national crisis. In tho dull 
times of peace his sense of the dramatic would fail him. 

I fear that we must face the fact that when the war is over 
competition will continue to exert its ruthless pressure on 
employers, and through them on the employed. Labour will 
still have to combine against Capital for self-defence. But it 
is legitimate to hope that here and there a better spirit will 
prevail. Here and there an employer will have learnt a better 
way of handling mon, and will be able to inspire them with 
respect and loyalty, and to make them feel that they are more 
than servants of the firm—rather partners, jointly responsible 
for its credit, and participating in its succosses. And he will 
succeed where others before him have failed, because the workers 
too will have learnt a better way of work. They will have 
learnt that loyalty does not demean a man, and that not evory 
olive-branch need be mistrusted. And finally, in the firms 
where these good relations between master and men are realized, 
there will also be comradeship between man and man, such as 
we have known in the Army; and the indignity of labour 
shall have been done away with. A Srupent iw Arms. 


TO THE EDITOR. 








LETTERS 


MANCHESTER AND THE FUTURE OF TRADE. 

(To THe Ep:Ton oF THe “ SPecTaToR.”] 
Sir,—There has been some confusion of thought over what has 
been in progress at Manchester. So far as I can seo, there is, 
and can be, no real question of setting Free Trade aside and 
putting Protection in its place. The broad issue is surely plain. 
The economic argument on which Freo Trade has rested stands, 
and will stand, unshaken. The only question is whether, and 
how far, in a state of war, tho economic argument is, by the 
very act of war, superseded by the political argument. In war, 
national existence must stand first and override every other 
consideration. Its preservation is the true measuro of all that 
can and must be dono or left undone. The first thing is to 
defend it at all costs during war, and to secure after war solid 
guarantees that nothing will be done or can be done which 
limits or restricts or impairs national existenco in any or all its 
phases. If we win decisive victory, that cannot be whittled 
down or thrown away indirectly afterwards by a failure to soe 
what tho results of such awar and of such a victory really mean. 
Just as it is a crime now, in this state of war, for an Englishman 
to weleome a German and offer to take or pay for his goods, so 
after the conclusion of peace it is idle to expect that international 
trade ought to be resumed on the old lines, or could with safety 
be resumed on the old lines. Tho Germans have plotted against 
both our political and our economic life for a generation. Thoy 
have permeated the whole country, the whole Empire, with 
their agents, who havo treacherously misused the generous facili- 
ties thrown open to them to betray and destroy us in overy way. 
Exactly similar tactics have been adopted, M. Wessclitsky has 
demonstrated, in the German invasion of Russia, to capture the 
economic and political machinery of the country, to corrupt 
Russian officials, and to pervert and demoralize national lifo, 
so as to degrade Russia to be the humble tool of German domina- 
tion. Even more infamous has been the exploitation of the open- 
hearted welcome of the great American Republic by millions of 
Germans who have sought citizenship in order to betray and 
enslave. When the hyphenated German-Americans cannot 
get their own way, wo see them deliberately violating every 
law, and committing the most disloyal and unparalleled crimes 
against the State which has generously given a new and freor 
home. 

To discuss tho future as if these visible and blatant facts could 
be silently ignored, and as if we could, reasoning on the old 
abstract lines of pure economic law, at once put things under 
their old conditions, seems to me, with all respect, sheer insanity. 
It is not that Freedom of Trade has ceased to be an economio 
doctrine, but that the whole world has beon modified by these 
facts. Tho economic argument has not been abrogated for ever. 
But the political argument must, for a long time to come, have 
the decisive place in the national policy. We cannot throw 
open the old doors and take back into places of trust the mon 
who have betrayed us and plotted our ruin. Our own men, 
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countries who have stood by us, must be our helpers in the near 
future. We are passing through the greatest of political revolu- 
tions—the old conditions are gone—we shall have to rebuild the 
world about us politically and economically throughout. The 
fundamental truth which should guide us is surely that in this 
reconstruction we cannot safely let the old perils—now exposed 
in all their ghastly dishonesty and baseness and cruelty—take 
root once more and bear a second and tenfold worse crop of 
deadly mischief. Economic laws will come back to their own 
once more in that new and transformed world, but under real 
and permanent guarantees which will wholly and finally bar out 
the possibility of further betrayal.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eastbourne. CHANNING OF WELLINGBOROUGH. 

[It would be difficult to put the position which we occupy 
better than it is put by Lord Channing. We no more hold 
now than we held before the war that you can, in the region 
of pure economics, increase wealth by forbidding or limiting 
exchanges. The war has taught us, however, that for political 
reasons and on grounds of self-preservation it may be necessary 
to think rather of the maximum of security than the maximum 
of wealth. Again, there is the necessity of raising money by 
indirect taxation, and also the debt of gratitude we owe to the 
Dominions. Their desire for Preference is a desire made urgent 
by their sacrifices. It is not a question of whether they are 
economically unwise in desiring Preference, but of not rejecting 
their plea if we can grant it without too great an economic or 
fiscal’ loss, But though we are prepared when the occasion 
arises to go fully into the political and economic arguments 
on which our support of a general tariff for revenue but not for 
Protection is based, the occasion is not yet. The need of the 
moment is concentration of effort on beating the Germans. 
We do not propose, therefore, to invite correspondence on Free 
Trade, Preference, or Protection.—Ep. Spectaior.] 





ECONOMY AND TAXATION, 
[To THE Epiton OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
§1r,—I see by the reports of Parliament that Mr. Asquith has 
again made an appeal for individual economy. He has made 
several before, he may make many more; but he may save him- 
self the trouble, for they do no good whatever among the class 
be wants to reach—the working classes. It is impossible for 
him to make them understand that they have any financial 
responsibility to the nation. The saving among them have 
been saving, and will continue to save. The others will continue 
to spend, as they have been doing, with both hands. There is 
only one way of saving part of the flood of money at present 
passing through their fingers—that is, taxation. A correspondent 
of yours recently advised a tax of one penny in the shilling on 
amusements. That is far too little. There are people in this 
district who go to a place of amusement every evening. A 
25 per cent. tax on amusements could be put on without affecting 
the comfort of any one; nor, I believe, would it materially 
affect the attendance at picture shows, &c., even if it all went on 
to the charges for admission. The authorities issued an appeal 
for cconomy in the uses of sugar—just a waste of ink. There 
are tons of swectmeats eaten every day on Clydeside. If the 
consumption of sugar is to be reduced, the duty must be raised. 
If the Government are afraid to raise the Sugar Duty, let them 
put a 50 per cent. tax on sweets. Then, if they still hesitate 
about prohibition, why not double the Excise Duties? The 
trouble about the Government is that they are so desperately 
afraid to do what the country has been expecting. They are 
far behind popular opinion to-day. Why not double postage 
rates for cards and letters and reduce immensely the work of an 
overtaxed Department and put a stop to much uscless and costly 
advertising, and (incidentally) save paper ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Paisley. Economy. 





ECONOMY AND DAYLIGHT SAVING. 
(To Tue Epiror or THe “ SpecTATOR."’} 
§1r,—When so many expedients are suggested for effecting 
economies so much needed at this time, I venture to ask why the 
late Mr. Willett’s Daylight Saving Bill has been forgotten. There 
is still time to introduce and carry this measure before April 16th, 
when it would fall to be put into force for the present year. It 
would requiro to be a Government measure, and of course 
anything of a distinctly controversial kind it is difficult to 
induce our present Ministers to tako up. But is there any 
intelligent body of opinion in this country which has serious 
objections to this Bill? I have endeavoured to test the feeling 














in Scotland by a correspondence I initiated in our two leadi 

dailies, and noarly all the “Letters to the Editors” give the 
proposal unqualified approval. I understand that when the 
Bill was last introduced in the House of Commons it met with 
general assent, and I have no doubt that now, when the necessity 
for economy has been borne in upon the nation as a whole 
opposition would be negligible. The advantag>s of the Bill ue 
twofold. In the first place, we should all have an extra hour 
of daylight after our work for the day was over during the fiyg 
months from April 16th to September 16th, when, in our Northern 
latitudes, we have such an excess of daylight over working-day 
requirements. Tho boon to the whole population, and especially 
to the working classes, on this head is difficult to overestimate, 
In the second place, there would be a great saving of the coal and 
labour required to produce artificial illuminants, both of these 
commodities being scarce at the present time. I assume that 
our population of forty-five millions uso eightcen million lights, 
and if the cost of a light per hour amounts to a penny, the 
saving in one hundred and fifty-three days would amount 
to no less a sum than £10,700,000 sterling. This may bo an 
overestimate, but there can be no doubt that the saving 
would run into many millions of pounds. Is it not far better 
that we should effect a saving of this kind, that would benefit 
all and hurt none, than that we should closo our musoums—ag 
has now been finally decided—to save a pitiful fifty thousand 
pounds per annum by depriving millions of people of the most 
educative recreations that London affords? The inconvenience, 
on the other side, if it can be called such, is that we should all 
go to bed an hour carlier on April 15th, and put our clocks and 
watches forward an hour before doing so; or that we should 
rise an hour earlier on the 16th, which—being a Sunday—is 
a day on which most people spend an extra hour in bed. On 
the corresponding date in September the hour would be 
replaced, and the clocks put back to Greenwich time.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Epwarp T. Salvesry, 

Dean Park House, Edinburgh. 

[Would it not be better to make our present eight o'clock 
permanently nine? In midwinter the mornings would be rather 
dark, but by this time in the year we should have the satisfac- 
tion of not lighting lamps till seven p.m.—i.¢., only one hour of 
darkness before dinner.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE RHINOCEROS AND THE FLY. 
[To Tne Epitog oy Tas “ SpectTatox.”’] 

Sir,—In the second article of your last issue you say: “We 
may have caused inconvenience to Holland and the Scandi- 
navian countrics, but we have not sunk their vessels at sight. 
Yet that is what Germany has done in several instances. Let 
us remember that our misdeeds—so to regard them for the sake 
of argument—will always appear venial as compared with 
Germany’s.” I can assure you that the bulk and the best 
of Dutch opinion takes exactly that view. You remember, 
perhaps, that striking cartoon of our artist, Mr. Louis Rae- 
maekers, in which he, after a complaint made by a German 
Professor that the misdeeds of the Allies were worse than 
Germany’s, compared the latter with a rhinoceros and the 
former with a fly. Our papor has consistently exposed the 
insincerity with which ‘the freedom of the sea” is claimed 
by a country that not only utterly disregarded the freedom 
of neutral land, but also tried to make the sea unfree for neutral 
ships. Such well-known Dutch Professors as Messrs. Van 
Hamel, Treub, Jelgersma, and Niermeyer (the latter three col- 
laborators of our paper and the first editor of the Dutch weekly 
De Amsterdammer), entirely agree with that view, which was 
also expressed in the important Dutch monthly De Gids of last 
December. It contained an article on “ The Unfreedom of the 
Open Sea,” in which the Dutch writer said :— 

“Tho method followed in this war by England to blockade enemy 
harbours stands in connexion with the circumstances. They are 
considerably changed by the present means of attack and defence, 
and that manner of blockading will in the future certainly not be 
considered against the principles of international rights. On the 
point of = the difference is indeed very small. England's 
action changed only the application of the principles, not the 
principles themselves. That application placed the neutrals in @ 
somewhat more unfavourable position than they were in before. 
They must submit to it, in so far as they miss the power of effective 
resistance, or the case is not considered worth to fight against. Bré 
whereas the manner in which England during this war acts at sea 
will in future not be considered as in conflict with the law of 
nations—for that law, which always consisted chiefly of the 
rights of war, has to reckon with changed circumstances and 
adapt itsclf to them—iotally different stands the caso of the 
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manner in which Germany tries to rule over any portion of 
the open sea It is certain that the civilized nations will never 
justify such a destruction of human lives and : goods, which, 
from @ military point of view, is also ineffective. For that 
method goes completely against the principles of international law, 
which, in so far as warfare at sea is concerned, are based on humanity 
and military purpose, next to mutual interest of all parties. That 
Jaw can therefore never adapt itself to the German method of warfare. 
To excuse such action, which totally runs against the customs of 
international law and against every notion of humanity, the German 
Government said that it is usually for a submarine too dangerous to 
investigate beforehand the ship’s papers, and that self-preservation 
aaa the submarines to act as they did. That may be so, 
but then the German Government ought to have concluded from 
that the ne pe fact that such po ae are completely unfit for the 
task imposed on them. What indeed would any sane man say of a 

liceman who without any investigation shoots down an apparently 
suspicious person because he is afraid to talk to him? It is there- 
fore not at all surprising that the action of German submarines 
against the merchant ships of all nations has caused in all civilized 
countries indignation and anger, and that they are looked upon 
as pirates.” 
It seems to me, Sir, that these views expressed in so unbiassed 
a Dutch monthly as De Gids are worth the attention of every 
neutral country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun C. Van per VEER 
(London Editor of the Amsterdam Telegraaf), 


49 Minster Road, N.W. 





A QUESTION AND AN ANSWER. 
(To Tae Epiror or Tae “ Specratox.”] 
§1r,—The curious document adduced in support of his argument 
by Mr. D. G. Barron in your issue of February 26th will doubtless 
receive attention from others better qualified than I am to 
deal with it. It may, however, ke pointed out that it does 
not seem to have Leen considered worthy of notice by the 
military authorities to whom it was sent in spite of the grave 
charge which it contained against the honour and loyalty of 
Fennsylvanian Quakers in 1758. It purports to give through 
an interpreter’s version an offer made to the Indians, perhaps 
through another interpreter. Whoever made that offer, it 
could hardly have been the Society of Friends in Pennsylvania. 
If Mr. Barron wishes to have first-hand evidence of their rela- 
tions with the Indians at this date, he should consult the journal 
of John Woolman, and read his account of his visit to the 
Indians in the backwoods of Pennsylvania at this very period. 
Woolman’s simple narrative is a more powerful argument 
than any which Mr. Barron has made use of to show what 
was the real spirit of Quakerism even at the date with which 
he is dealing. But I prefer to deal with the substance of Mr. 
Barron’s argument. Penn's own sons left their father’s faith ; 
many other Quakers have failed to live in harmony with the 
ideal which inspired the founder of Pennsylvania. That is 


no reason why we should desert his ideal to-day, any more | 


than the failure of generations of Christendom to follow the 
teachings of Christ should make us refuse to listen to them. 
May I say in conclusion how gravely Mr. Barron misrepresents 
the position which I had tried to explain? I did not “ argue 
that Quaker husbands would be justified in leaving their wives 
to suffer outrage at the hands of any bestial crowd of armed 
ruffians.” This implies an attitude of base passivity very 
far from my thought. Such men would, I hope, be willing, 
if needful, to lay down their own lives for their dear ones ; 
they would not willingly take another's life. In the seventeenth 
century the riotous crowd frequently attacked the Quakers’ 
meetings. The Quaker women were shielded by their men- 
folk, who placed themselves between them and the mob, which 
was sometimes awed in the midst of its fury by the power of 
something greater than physical force. In tho moment of 
peril our faith may sometimes be overborne by natural emotion, 
but this should not alter the standard by which we desire that 
our whole lives should be governed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
House of Commons. T. Epwunp Harvey. 


{To Tae Eprron or tun “ Spectator.) 
Sm,—The success of the Quaker pacific policy withthe Indian 
tribe in Pennsylvania is often laid stresson. Recent historical 
investigations corroborate the unfavourable view of Parkman 
as cited by your correspondent, Mr. R. W. Walker. Professor 
Ford, of Princeton University, in his The Scoich-Irish in America 
brings forward incontrovertible evidence that the pacific policy 
had very different methods and results from what its admirers 
imagine. Not only were the Delaware Indians broken and sub- 


shows, the local Governor was wont to solicit the interference 
of warlike tribes to keep them in subjection when they became 
troublesome. T.F. Gordon’s History of Pennsylvania is sympa- 
thetic towards the Quakers, and yet he admits that the Indians 
were kept quiet by a system of tribute which was adrain upon 
the settlers and an incentive to aggression. He writes: 
“ Their hostility has been rewarded rather than chastised by 
Pennsylvania; every treaty of peace was accompanied by 
rich presents, and their detention of the prisoners was over. 
looked upon slight apologies, though obviously done to afford 
opportunities for new treaties and additional gifts.” Theletters 
of Governor John Penn, a grandson of William Penn, make 
plain the desperate state of affairs that resulted from rigid 
conformity to the Quaker tenets. The hapless settlers were 
massacred without redress. On November 15th, 1763, Governor 
Penn reported receiving petitions from “ Frontier Inhabitants 
requesting assistance against the Indians who still continue their 
ravages in the most cruel manner, and as they say themselves 
are determined not to lay down the hatchet till they have driven 
the English into the sea.” He writes again that what the 
settlers “have suffered from these cruel savages is beyond 
description. Many of them have had their wives and children 
murder’d and scalped, their houses burnt to the ground, their 
cattle destroyed.” A pamphlet was published anonymously in 
1764 by the Rev. Thomas Barton, a graduate of Dublin Univer- 
sity, and sometimo tutor in Philadelphia Academy, exposing the 
intolerable results of the pacificism of the Assembly of the 
province, and accusing the Assembly of being guilty of tho 
bloodshed that maddened the unfortunate people. He tells of 
a wagon-load of scalped and murdered bodies being brought to 
Philadelphia and laid at the State House door. Even this grim 
protest did not avail to move the Assembly from their credulity 
in the efficacy of non-resistance.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Seapatrick Rectory, Banbridge, Co. Down. W. 8. Kerr. 








CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS. 
[To THe Eprron oF THe “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—May I be allowed a few words in answer to your corre- 
spondent’s question (Spectator, February 12th)? Not ex- 
termination, but influence, political and commercial, is the aim 
of Germany and of most aggressors nowadays. They only 
slay and ravago if resisted by force. Waldensian and Armenian 
persecutions still occur, and in these extreme cases resistance 
may be venial. But Christ Himself ‘‘ was brought as a lamb 
to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so 
He opened not His mouth.” Respect is due to those who are 
prepared to follow His example to the end.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Harpenden. G. C. ArMsrrona. 





A QUAKER INSCRIPTION. 
[To THe Epitorn oF THe “ Specratox.”) 
Simr,—One is naturally shy of attempting to correct the touching 
draft epitaph in the Spectator of February 19th, but you may 
admit a respectful suggestion to includo the Quakers who have 
fallen in Mesopotamia, and also to conciliate Scottish views by 
substituting a phrase avoiding exclusive allusion to ‘ England.” 
Thero are, too, Quakers from the overseas Dominions of the 
Empire who have made the supreme sacrifice.—I am, Sir, &c., 
5 Pump Court, Temple, E.C. Epwarp ATKIN. 
[We cannot but accept both corrections.—ED. Spectator.] 





HERR VON BETHMANN HOLLWEG AND 

* NECESSITY.” 
{To Tar Epiror or THE “ Srectator.”) 
Smr,—We have read lately that, from the official record of the 
German Chancellor's well-known speech, the acknowledgment 
of the wrong done to Belgium and the plea of “ necessity ” 
have been oxpunged. Perhaps he, or the German Emperor, has 
been reading Milton! Certainly the following passage might 
have affected either painfully, even though the two cases are 
not in all respects parallel :— 


‘And should I at your harmless innocence 

Melt, as I doe, yet public reason just, 

Honour and Empire with revenge enlarg’d, 

Ry conquering this new world, compels me now 

To do what else though damn’d I = aoe abhorre. 

So spake the Fiend, and with necessitie, 

The Tyrant’s plea, excus'd his devilish deeds.’ 
—Paradise Lost, 1V., 388-394. 


Wa ter Larven, 


—I am, Sir, &e., 





missive, but, as Dr. Egle, State Historian of Pennsylvania, 
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THE ANTI-GERMANISTS AND THE BISHOPSGATE 
STREET MEETINGS. 
[To TEE EpITOR oF THE “ SpECTATOR.”| 
Srr,—I hope you will add your protest to those of other honour- 
able men against the cowardly violences by which the anti- 
Germanists and their friends have disgraced the cause for 
which they profess to contend. Of course, since the famous 
outrage on Priestley, wars have always produced a crop of 
these lawless outbursts. But these special acts of violence in 
Bishopsgate Street have in them two elements of peculiar 
injustice. The interference with any religious body in the use 
of its own places of worship is always offensive to the lovers of 
religious and civil liberty; but such interference becomes 
peculiarly cowardly when the attack is directed against men 
who are known to be unwilling to defend themselves by force. 
But there is yet another element of injustice in this case. Mr. 
C. N. Buxton, as many of your readers know, incurred actual 
danger to his life by his advocacy of the freedom of the Balkan 
States; and, at Bishopsgate Strect, he tried to set forth the 
principles of such an equitable settlement at the close of the 
war as would secure juster treatment for the small States of 
Europe. He did not advocate immediate peace, nor did he 
indicate more than the general principles on which peace should 
ultimately be secured. I hope, therefore, that some of your 
readers will study the printed version of the speeches which his 
enemies were afraid to listen to. It is printed by the National 
Labour Press, and is called A Practical, Permancnt, and Honour- 
able Settlement of the War.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. E. Maurice. 

Eirene Cottage, Gainsborough Gardens, Hampstead. 

[We should have thought that the Spectator’s record in regard 
to freedom of speech would have made it unnecessary to say that 
we deprecate very strongly “‘ the interference with any religious 
body in the use of its own places of worship.” We cannot, 
however, express a precise opinion as to the Bishopsgate meet- 
ings, because we have no knowledge of the facts—i.e., of how 
the disturbances arose, who were the disturbers, or the amount 
of excuse offered them, &c., &c. If the public were invited to 
attend, and if attendance without protest was likely to lead to a 
claim that a crowded public meeting unanimously voted in 
favour of peace on terms favourable to Germany, an orderly 
but well-marked protest may have been a duty. There must 
be freedom of speech on both sides. So far as the protest was 
violent and disorderly it is strongly to be condemned.—En. 
Speclator.] 





A CHURCHMEN’S BATTALION, 
[To THE Epiror or Tue “ SPECTATOR."] 
§rr,—Your correspondent “J.” (Spectator, February 19th) has 
written a letter which is of real service to all those who are 
concerned with the moral of our country. His last paragraph 
cught to give us furiously to think, and I would not trouble you 
with a Ictter unless it were to bring to the notice both of him 
and of your readers a very cogent example of a battalion which 
has been recruited upon the lines he suggests. The Church Lads’ 
Brigade has raised just such a battalion from its ranks, In 
September, 1914, the War Office granted the C.L.B., at the request 
of Field-Marshal Lord Grenfell, its Governor and Commandant, 
permission to raise a special battalion. The outcome of this is 
the 16th (S) Battalion King’s Royal Rifle Corps (C.L.B.), which 
is now serving in the trenches, while its depot companies aro 
being trained at Banbury. The battalion was quartered at 
Denham, moved to Bexhill, Clipstone, and Salisbury before going 
to the front. The raison détre was Churchmanship. Without 
wearying your readers with unnecessary details, it may be well 
to say that it had its own Chaplain and Church Hut, frequent 
celebrations of the Holy Communion, a daily silence for morning 
and evening prayers—at the request of its members—and its 
usual parades were opened with the C.L.B. Parade Service. 
The result has been exactly what your correspondent prognosti- 
cates. There has been an entire absence of crime, even in the 
military sense. Wherever the battalion was quartered, it 
earned the highest commendation alike from the clergy and such 
bodics as Urban District Councils, &e. Letters testifying to 
the good conduct of the men are in the possession of Head- 
quarters. At the same time, the battalion proved itself singularly 
efficient from a military point of view, and was distinguished by 
taking the top place in its division in musketry. Since it has 
been in the trenches it has proved itself, and already won the com- 





mendation of the General under whose command it is serving. | I have answered his questions, 





A Churchmen’s battalion is a fact, and, I venture to think, a 
clinching argument in favour of that sort of spiritual moral 
which your correspondent advocates. Its promoters would be 
only too glad to see similar battalions formed by the Roman 
Catholics, Nonconformists, and Jews, who have Lads’ Brigades, 
and therefore the necessary organization at hand.—I am, Sir 
&e, Epcar Rocers, Headquarters Chaplain, 

Aldwych House, Catherine Street, Aldwych, W.C. 

[We should greatly like to see a Wesleyan battalion, ang 
also one of Independents—i.e., Congregationalists, The latter 
would have an hereditary right to be called “ The Ironsides,” 
“The Maccabees ” would be a fitting name for a Jewish battalion 
of Fusiliers or Rifles. In the Southern Irish regiments we already 
have Roman Catholic battalions.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CLERGYMEN AS COMBATANTS. 
{To THe EpiToR oF THE “ SpecTaTor.”] 
Smr,—Some weeks ago, in your columns, Sir Herbert Maxwell 
pointed out that in the Times for September 29th, 1803, is 
found the considered opinion expressed on this subject by the 
most prominent prelate of that time—Bishop Horsley. But as 
Sir Herbert did not proceed to quote the Bishop’s words, I ask 
your leave to cite them now.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Downing College, Cambridge. CourtTNry Kexyy, 


“ T should think it highly improper if the clergy generally were to 
accept commissions in the army or condescend to be drilled in 
the ranks. Yet where in any country parish a number of able men 
are willing to come forward, and there is no one so fit to take the 
command, or no one whom the men are so willing to follow, as their 
parish priest (a case which I have reason to belicve exists in many 
parishes in my diocese), I would have it distinctly understood that 
my judgment is—that in every such case the clergyman, who has 
accepted His Majesty’s commission as the officer of any such Volun- 
teer Corps, has not only done nothing improper, but nothing but 
what is laudable and what his duty to the King, to the country and 
to God, in the present exigence, requires. Gird yourselves, there- 
fore, without scruple, for the battle in this holy cause when the 
occasion shall call; nothing doubting but that the God whom we 
serve, and our enemies defy, will teach the hands of His servants 
to war and their fingers to fight.” 


(To THE EpiTon oF THe “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sm,—Onur parish minister being in France on Y.M.C.A. work, 
we are dependent on others to fill the pulpit on Sundays. It 
fell to my lot last Sunday to meet the minister at the train who 
was to officiate. I looked out for a black-coated gentleman, but 
seeing no one in clerical garb I returned to my motor and found 
a 2nd Lieutenant 3rd Battalion Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers in kilt, sporran, and glengarry awaiting me, who turned 
out to be the man I was looking for. He had beon an assistant 
in a parish near Edinburgh, but had joined the Army asa 
combatant. In his uniform only he conducted the services from 
the pulpit. In discussing his sermon afterwards with some of 
the village “critics,” I found that this young minister in 
uniform had appealed to them, and they were unusually favour- 
able in their criticism. Surely the English Church Bishop or 
Bishops missed a splendid opportunity of dispelling the unfor- 
tunate prevailing impression of a certain effeminacy which 
clings to the garments of an English Church clergyman, and of 
driving home the object-lesson to every man to do his duty, 
when they discouraged their eligible young clergymen from 
joining the Army as combatants.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Torguhan, Stow, Midlothian. Apvam Tuorsurn Brown. 





“THE UNQUENCHABLE FIRE.” 
(To THe Epiron oF Tue “ Srecraror.”’) 
Sir,—The speculations of “ A Student in Arms” remind me 
of an ancient Mahomedan folk-tale which may be new to your 
readers. Once upon a time, an agnostic went to a holy man 
and begged leave to ask three questions, in this wise: ‘ They 
say that God is Omnipresent. But I have never scen Him, 
heard Him, felt Him, smelt Him. Can you show me God? 
Secondly, they say that God is Omnipotent. Yet He punishes 
sins omnipotence might prevent. Is this fair? Thirdly, the 
prince of sinners, and the most cruelly punished, is Satan. 
Ho writhes in unquenchable fire. If you ask why he is not 
consumed, you are told that hoe himself is of igneous substance. 
If so, how can fire hurt fire? These are my questions.” On 
which the holy man took up a clod of earth and smote the 
questioner on the head, hard. The agnostic went to the Magis- 
trate, who summoned the holy man to answer for his assault. 
“ Sir,” said the defendant, “ this man is ill advised to complain. 
Ife says his head aches from the 
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a 
blow I inflicted. Can he show mo his pain? He would make 
me responsible for his hurt when, on his own showing, Omnipotent 
God alone is responsible. He asks how fire can hurt fire, and 
yet has the temerity to say that a clod of earth has hurt a clod 
of earth.” ‘The Magistrate laughed, and bid tho disputants go 
in peace. 

As for those “who wore lost, and afterward were found,” 
is not your contributor’s statement an admirable plea for our 
seemingly illogical system of Public School and College education? 
Not only formal instruction is their aim. Our Universities aro 
not merely seats of learning, else thero were little use for Proctors, 
Bedells, and other such officials. The souls of these officials 
in peace time were vexed by the froakish naughtinesses of under- 
graduates who were as little as possible students and got little 
profit of books and lectures, They had small taste for ethical 
er other theory, and seomed to violate even the simple conven- 
tions of everyday morals. Yet most of them were educating 
themselves in their own wilful way, and when the trial of their 
manhood came, why, let the Rolls of Honour tell how gallantly 
they vied with the best to serve their country and its cause 
with tho most absolutely disinterested devotion. Yes, “ it 
was their chance.”” But it was a chance for which, in their own 
unconventional fashion, they were singularly prepared. They 
were bad boys, many of them, and perhaps loved to seem worse 
than they were. But their mothers knew tho gallant stuff of 
which they were made, and will justly resent excuses made on 
behalf of their dear and glorious prodigals.—I am, Sir, &c., 


J.D. A. 





MR. LINCOLN AND THE QUAKERS. 
{To Tue Eprron ov THe “ SrecraTor.”] 
f1r,—TI trust you will find your way to print this letter by Abraham 
Lincoln It certainly applies as truly to the conditions of this 
ireat War as to our own War for Liberation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
L. 8S. W. Perrys. 

Concord, Massachusetls, U.S.A., February 15th. 

“ Burtrnoton, N. J., Fob. 12 
f this place, has just found among his files a photographic copy of 
letter which President Lincoln wrote to Miss Eliza P. Gurney of 
Miss Gurney was a Quaker and headed a peace move- 
Here is the letter :-— 

* Executive Mansion, 
Euiza P. Gurxey: Washington, Sept. 4, 1864. 
My Estsemep Fritnp—I have not forgotten—probably nover 
the very impressive occasion when yourself and friend 
visited me on a Sabbath forenoon two years ago. Nor has your kind 
letter, written nearly a year later, ever been forgotten. In all, it 
has been your purpose to strengthen by reliance in God. Iam much 
indebted to the good Christian people of the country for their 
constant prayers and consolations, and to none of them more than 
to yourscif. The purposes of the Almighty are perfoct and must 
prevail, though we erring mortals may fail to accurately perceive 
them in advance. We hoped for a happy termination of this 
terrible war long before this; but God knows best and has ruled 
otherwise. Wo shall yet acknowledge His wisdom and our own 
error therein. Meanwhile we must work earnestly in the best light 
He gives us, trusting that so working still conduces to the great end 
He ordains, Surely He intends some great good to follow this 
mighty convulsion, which no mortal could make and no mortal 
could stay. Your people, the Friends, have had and are having a 
very great trial. On principle and faith opposed to both war and 
oppression, they can only practically oppose oppression by war. In 
this hard dilemma some have chosen one horn and some the other. 
For those appealing to me on conscientious grounds, I have dono 
and shall do the best I could and can, in my own conscience, under 
my oath to the law. That you believe this I dowbt not; and 
believing it, I shall still receive, for our country and myself, your 
earnest prayers to our Father in heaven.—Yeour sincere friend, 
A. Linco.’ 

* Eliza Gurney cherished the letter as one of her greatest treasures,’ 
Mr. Torr said to-day. ‘I remember that when she brought it to 
my studio to be copied, she sat right beside it while I arranged the 
camera, as if afraid it might suddenly disappear.’ ’’—Sunday Herald, 
Boston, Mass., February 13th. 
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THOUGHTS IN A SOLDIERS’ HUT. 
{To THe Eprror oF THR “ SpectaTor.”’} 
61r,—Will you allow me to ask one or two questions of the anony- 
mous writer in your issue of February 19th concerning the soldiers’ 
huts he speaks of ? 

Who are responsible for the management of these huts? TI notice 
the writer admits that good influence is exerted, notably in Y.M.C.A. 
huts, so that the hut he visits is evidently not under Y.M.C.A. 
management. Personally I cannot give any evidence on that 

ubject, but I can speak as one of the Committee of the largest club 

for soldiers in one of our great Northern centres. I have worked in it 
since it was founded in 1914. I havo been there on duty, and in 
command, and also as a visitor. There have been, on occasions, 
between seven hundred and eight hundred passing through in one 
evening. 





In early days tho management has been somewhat “ put to it,” 
to use a local expression, to meet the demands of unexpected numbers, 


but there has never been any trouble with drunkenness. If occa- 
sionally a man has come in who has taken more than is good for 
him, he is, if possible, left alone; if two or three come in together 
and are inclined to be noisy, they are persuaded to leave, unless they 
can be quict. But in the interest of all huts, I do think some light 
should be thrown on the management of the huts described. 

Tho refreshments at the huts and clubs that [ am in touch with are 
managed chiefly by women, and in all cases more than pay their 
way. There is a fixed tariff which cannot be tampered with. Thero 
are in the city I am connected with many auxiliary evening and 
Sunday resorts, such as school and parish rooms, and in all casos 
the report will bo, if the matter is inquired into, that cases of drunken- 
ness are rare in the extreme. I claim experience which I can prove, 
as my work takes me out late as well as early, and going to and fro 
past public-houses and clubs I can endorse my assertion that such a 
state of things as is described by your anonymous correspondent 
does not exist in the North.—I am, Sir, &c., Epiru MiLyrn. 

Heworth Moor House, York. 





PRACTICAL HELP FOR THE WOUNDED. 
(To tag Epiron or Tug “ SpectaTor."’} 


‘ 
Srr,—The Battersea Polytechnic is endeavouring to give practical 
help to the wounded by enabling them to qualify for work where 
somo technical training is necessary. The Governors aro already 
providing lessons on motor mechanics and driving, and are ready 
to offer freo instruction to men who are considered suitable for 
training in other capacities, such as telephone and telegraph operators, 
sanitary inspectors, craftsmen, toy workers, chefs, &c., &c. Unfor- 
tunately, wo havo no funds at our disposal to carry on such in- 
struction as extensively as we should like, and I hope you will 
allow me to appeal through your columns to those who are desirous of 
showing in some practical way their admiration for and care of the 
brave men who, in fighting for their country, have lost their livelihood, 
to send a donation towards the sum we are hoping to raise for the 
object indicated. Donations should be sent to the Scoretary, 
Battersea Polytechnic, 8S.W.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Vicarage, Balham Hill, S.W. 





Hvsert Curtis. 





NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the mater or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest! and importance to warrant 
publication. 


POETRY. 





WOUNDED. 
Heng day by day and night by night 
Pinned to the self-same bed I lie, 
While one by one in furtive flight 
The hooded weeks steal quickly by. 


Somewhere o’er the uncounted dead 
The guns, I know, toll out tho day, 

And every hour the spirting lead 
Flicks the bright souls of men away, 


But hero life’s simple, woven all 

Of morning light and evening gloom, 
The lawn and the dark hospital 

And always this throc-windowed room, 


And often friends como pitying me, 
That, wounded, I should be shut out 
From misty moor and tossing sea, 
And winds that sweep the world about. 


Pity me not. Life’s simple. Yes, 

Sut this small world, intensely known, 
Takes on a magic loveliness, 

Like wind that comes, like wind that’s flown. 


For as I lic, struck down and lame, 
ly spirit quickens suddenly ; 
ted lilies by me seem to flame 
A challenge to the grizzled sky. 


And, as night falls across the lawn, 
Across the bridge, each glowing lamp 
Seems distant, league on league withdrawn, 
The watch-fire of no mortal camp. 


And pigeons, circling round the trees, 
And wheeling downward to my bed, 
Shine silver in the morning breeze 
Like souls of the light-hearted dead. 
5. G, TaLients, 
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THE NEW EUROPE.* 

Every European will probably agree that at the close of the 
present war there ought to be, and, indeed, that there must be, 
some reconstruction of the map of Europe. And every demo- 
cratic European will also certainly agree that the basis of that 
reconstruction must be sought in the more ample recognition 
of the principle of Nationality. The real difficulty, however, 
consists, not in the enunciation of the principle, but in finding 
some method by which practical offect may be given to it. 
Mr. Toynbee has now republished six thoughtful little essays, 
originally contributed to the Nation, in which he deals with this 
question. It cannot honestly be said that Mr. Toynbee elicits 
any new facts, or that he adduces any arguments with which 
politicians, who have considered this subject, may not be 
held to be fairly familiar. Nevertheless, his essays stimulate 
political thought. They afford a very useful vade-mecum of the 
principles which should be borne in mind, and, perhaps still 
more, of those which should be abjured, in treating the question 
of reconstruction. Moreover, Mr. Toynbee’s writings are in no 
degree marred by the defect very commonly present in those 
of the school of political thinkers to which he presumably 
belongs. He does not inveigh against the obstructiveness of 
officials, the narrow-mindedness of critics, or the wickedness 
of Imperialists, who aro at times credited with entertaining 
Chauvinistic intentions and opinions of which they are generally 
quito guiltless, On the contrary, he looks the facts fairly in 
the face, and expresses himself with commendable judgment 
and moderation. He recognizes, for instance, that “‘only a 
few peoples have grown up to Nationality in the whole course 
of history, and that the great majority of living populations 
are undoubtedly unripe for it.” In making this admission, he 
inferentially accords his approval, not, indeed, to all Imperial 
policy, but at all events to the main doctrine on which the 
justification of British Imperialism, as at present practised, rests. 
Neither, save to a limited extent, can Mr. Toynbee be charged 
with adopting the course which often renders the outpourings of 
political theorists the despair of practical politicians. The latter 
complain, and occasionally with much reason, that the former 
are in the habit of leaving off at the precise point where they 
might profitably begin; in other words, that they enunciate 
principles, which not unfrequently command universal assent, 
but make no suggestions as to how practical effect can be given 
to them. Mr. Toynbee, however, in discussing the often con- 
flicting claims of Nationality and economic interests, indicates 
a natural and very reasonable basis of conciliation. It is to be 
found in the adoption of a commercial policy based on the 
principle of the “‘ open door.” In dealing with the question of 

Federation ho is less explicit, and certainly less convincing. 
Obviously, the first thing to do, as a preliminary to discussing 
the question of Nationality, is to obtain some clear idea as to 
what is meant by a “nation.” Many eminent political writers 
have dealt with this question. When the scholar Casaubon was 
taken to the great hall of the Sorbonne and was told by his 
guide that on that spot discussions had been going on for several 
centuries, he asked: “‘Qu’a-t-on décidé?”” Anequally pertinent 
question may be asked in the present instance without its 
being possible to elicit an absolutely satisfactory reply. It is, 
indeed, no easy matter to explain in epigrammatic form an idea 
so complex as that of Nationality. Definitio est negatio. It is 
easier to state what a nation is not than to define what it is. It 
is certain, for instance, that community of race, religion, and 
language does not, in itself, suffico to create a common and 
binding national sentiment. The experience of the world 
testifies to the accuracy of this statement. To cite a single 
instance, the inhabitants of Spanish South America. wero all 
bound together by close racial and religious ties. They were at 
one time united in the achievement of a common object—the 
severance of their connexion with the Old World. Yet, when 
once that object had been attained, far from uniting, they 
engaged for a period of many years in a series of internecine 
struggles with each other. Failing, however, the adoption of 
any comprehensive description which will not err on the sido of 
embracing either too much or too little, Mr. Toynbee’s definition 
may very reasonably be accepted as sufficient for all practicai 
purposes. Nationality, he says, must involve a “will to 


* The New Europe : Some Essays on Reconstruction. By Arnold J. Toy nbee. 
London: J. M. Dent and Sons. (ls. 6d. net.) 








co-operate.” It is at least true to assert that, where that will 
is conspicuous by its absence, no Nationality can, in the proper 
sense of the term, be said to exist. On the other hand, the 
definition does not afford any useful cluo to a practical settlement 
in the difficult but not uncommon case of a heterogencougs 
community which contains a large and powerful minority who 
are unwilling to co-operate. 

Mr. Toynbee has no difficulty in proving to demonstration 
that the German ideas on this subject are not only diametrically 
opposed to the principle which he advocates, but that they are 
so wholly incapable of any rational defence that it is amazing 
that they should have been advanced by people who pride 
themselves on their high intellectual attainments. We now 
know more of German aims and intentions than was the case 
before the cannon on the Belgian frontier awoke a slumbering 
Europe from its ill-timed lethargy. We know, morcover, that 
the German policy of the day is no mushroom-growth which hag 
suddenly sprung into existence at the bidding of a few swash- 
bucklering Generals of the Bernhardi type. Long before their 
voices were heard, eminent German Professors had boasted that 
the “whole essence of humanity” was concentrated in the 
German race, and Hegel, whose sinister and fallacious philosophy 
struck its roots deep into the minds of his countrymen, hag 
pleaded that all history goes to prove that at various epochs the 
people who most of all represented what he called “ the world- 
spirit ” must dominate over all others. Of course, he held that, 
alone of all the inhabitants of the globe, the Germans possessed 
that spirit. All who did not possess it were rechtlos (devoid 
of rights). More recently, tho German programme has 
been authoritatively explained, with a precision which leaves 
nothing to be desired, by Professor Ostwald, who, in 1914, 
undertook a mission to Stockholm in order to convert tho 
Swedes to German views. He divulged to them “ Germany's 
great secrot.” It was that the Germans had “ discovered the 
fact of organization.” Germany’s ambition, therefore, is to 
“organize Europe,” and it cannot be doubted that, when the 
task of organizing the Old World has been accomplished, the 
intention is to take the New World in hand. In fact, as other 
Germans have stated the case, a decadent world can only be 
saved from complete ruin by a sustained and ruthless process 
of Germanization. Another Professor (Franz von Liszt) has been 
even more explicit, and has furnished a greater degree of detailed 
information than Professor Ostwald. It is essential, he thinks, 
to found a Central European Confederation under the hegemony 
of Germany in order to “‘ check the two menacing wor!d-Powers 
of Great Britain and Russia.” 

It has, however, been found convenient to mask the arrogant 
lust for conquest and world-dominion with which Germany is 
manifestly inspired by throwing over it a transparent veil of 
pseudo-nationalist principle to hide its crude brutality. The 
pleas for the extension of the Fatherland vary greatly. They 
are adapted to the special circumstances of each State. They 
are largely based on appeals to the history of a remote past, 
and, as Mr. Toynbeo very truly remarks, “‘ we may almost take 
it as an axiom that whenever a cause invokes historical 
sentiment on its behalf, that cause is bankrupt of arguments 
reasonably applicable to the actual situation.” Belgium and 
Burgundy are claimed for Germany “ because the Mediaeval 
Empire called them its own.” As well might King George V. put 
in a claim to Normandy based on the pretensions of his Plan- 
tagenet predecessors. Posen, Schleswig, and also—as a supple- 
mentary argument—Belgium ought to belong to Germany by 
reason of their proximity. ‘‘ They are necessary complements 
to the fronticrs of the Fatherland.” Flemings and Alsatians 
must be swept into the net because they speak a Teutonic 
language. Thus, “ patriotic German atlases fetter to the 
‘Fatherland’ masses of Dutchmen, Belgians, Frenchmen, 
Italians, and Swiss, who are unshakably devoted to their own 
nationality.” Little attentioa need be paid to all this sophistry, 
which, indeed, is scarcely capable of deceiving a child. This 
aspect of the subject is, however, purely negative. The refutation 
of the German case, though dialectically a matter of extreme 
simplicity, docs not show what a nation is. It merely indicates 
what it is not. 

The “ will to co-operate’? may be produced by other causes 
than those which tend to create national sentiment. It may, 
as in the case of the Hapsburg Monarchy, bo due to geographical 
necessity and economic interests. The idea of a “ natural 
frontier” is so far reasonable that, for instance, Tricste, though 
an Italian town, is an absolutely necessary outlet for the trade 
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of the non-Italian inhabitants of Central Europe. Fiume stands 
in the same relation to Hungary. How, therefore, are the 
conflicting claims of Nationality and economic evolution to be 
harmonized ? Not, assuredly, as Mr. Norman Angell seems to 
suggest, by looking solely to the economic and ignoring the 
nationalist factor in the situation, but rather by reconstructing 
Europe on the very reasonable principle advocated by Mr. 
Toynbee—namely, that of allowing an “ economic right of way ” 
to inland States. It has been applied with success in the caso 
of Antwerp, whose trade was allowed free access to the sea 
through Dutch territory. Mr. Toynbee cites further cases in 
point. The principle, which is one of great value and import- 
ance, is capable of extension. 

In dealing with another aspect of the application of the 
Nationalist principle, Mr. Toynbee’s views, though, it may be, 
academically sound, can scarcely ke considered very practical. 
He admits that many peoples are “ unripe ” for self-government. 
Hence, the policy of laissez-faire is impossible. Such peoples 
must, at all events for a time, be dominated by others. On the 
other hand, there is a certain potentiality of nation-making in 
every homogeneous community. To destroy a fully developed 
nation is, Mr. Toynbee thinks, “‘ murder.” To strangle a 
community which may some day become a nation is “ infan- 
ticide.” What, therefore, is the solution? Mr. Toynbee finds 
it in Federation, and he points to the example of the United 
States to justify his proposal. It is, indeed, a fact that, when 
North America achieved its independence, there was a moment 
when it seemed probable that the thirteen sovereign States on 
the Atlantic seaboard might fly asunder. But tho “ will to 
co-operate ” existed, and Federation ensued. ‘ This concept of 
a ‘Federal Territory’ has been the United States’ greatest 
contribution to political thought.” It is, however, more than 
doubtful whether it will be possible to apply a similar principle 
elsewhere. Mr. Toynbee appears to forget that, in America, 
Federation was immensely facilitated by the proximity to cach 
other of the different units who federated. Amongst the com- 
ponent parts of the British Empire the “will to co-operate” 
exists in a very high degree. Why, therefore, has complete 
federation not yet taken place, and why does the realization of 
the idea still present such formidable difficulties 2? Obviously, 
because the several units of the Empire are widely scattered. 
As to India, Egypt, and other similar territories, it is clear that 
the differences between their inhabitants and those of North 
America are so profound that no analogy based on the precedent 
of the United States is of much value. In these cases, all that 
is possible is to continue the policy which has already been 
adopted; that is to say, to do nothing calculated to arrest the 
growth of nascent and legitimate national aspirations, to govern 
well and wisely, and to watch the further development of 
events, CROMER. 





AN ESCAPE FROM RUHLEBEN.* 
“Tarttitrxa ” has become a kind of courtesy epithet to apply 
to an adventure well described, but we can apply it sincerely to 
Mr. Geoffrey Pyke’s book. Mr. Pyke not only had the pluck 
and the resource to carry out a nerve-shattcring enterprise ; he 
also has the ability to relate it brilliantly. If sometimes his 
irreverent cleverness is a little oppressive, we may remember 
that he was only in his second year as a Cambridge under- 
graduate when the war broke out. English men and women 
were already safely, if very uncomfortably, interned in Germany 
when Mr. Pyke offered his services to the editor of the Daily 
Chronicle as Berlin correspondent. He had no hope of being 
appointed to any position except this one of his own invention. 
As he rightly surmised, there was no competition for the duties 
of an English correspondent at Berlin during the war. Tho 
editor accepted the offer on the condition that Mr. Pyke’s 
blood should be upon his own head. The narrative tells what 
followed. It is summarized in these words in the preface :— 

“T was caught up in the vast mechanism that has been created 
by, and intervenes in the lives of 67,000,000 human beings, who live 
within the bounds of the German Empire, and was tossed from one 
part to another, was beaten, crushed and hammered first by one 
great section and then by another, finally to be tossed aside as 
useless and harmless while the great machine went on its way whirring, 
screaming and groaning as it worked. The way was long and 
weary and took long to wend. From the contemplation of itself, 
the machine took me and threw me into jail, and then into another 
jail, and then into another, and then back into the first, finally 
Vomiting me, in a fit of cither weariness, merey or disgust, to this 
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day I know not which, into a concentration camp for interned 
civilians. This book, then, is a collection of pictures of the road 
thither, there and—thence. Half-way along Fate again was kind, 
and gave me a trusted friend in Mr. Edward Falk, District Com- 
missioner in the Political Service of Nigeria. Together we travelled 
the last stretch. With him I escaped from Ruhleben on July 9th, 
1915, nearly ten months after I had started out in quest of economia 
necessity.” 

Through Germany towards Berlin Mr. Pyke travelled in a 
slow train, because he knew that it would bo less carefully 
watched than an express. Whether his imperfect German— 
good, but still imperfect—betrayed him almost as soon as he 
crossed the frontier, he will perhaps never know. But ho had 
not been more than two or three days in Berlin when he was 
arrested. A half-finished article in English was lying on his 
table when the detectives came for him, and we do not learn 
that it was ever afterwards brought up against him. He was 
taken to the Alexanderplatz Prison, and kept in almost solitary 
confinement there for thirteen weeks. At first he regarded his 
situation humorously. Surely a nation of rational and learned 
men could not look upon his journalistic mission as anything 
but a venial escapade! Then genuine concern suceseded this 
mood, He would probably be shot. For somo time he never 
heard a key in the door of his cell without jumping to the con- 
clusion that the time had come for him to stand with his back 
toawall. Then hope rose again. Probably the Germans would 
not have “ paid for his keep” so long if they had intended to 
shoot him. He was allowed little exercise, but his spirits were 
equal to a mot which he fired off on one of his fellow-prisoners in 
the exercise yard. ‘How do you kill time ?” whispered his 
neighbour. “I don’t,” answered Mr. Pyke, “it kills me.” 
He had, in fact, enough of “ solitary” to look at its mental 
effects at close quarters. In self-protection he sang and whistled 
in his cell. The warder forbade the noise. Then Mr. Pyke 
appealed to the Governor, and actually received a solemn 
permission both to sing and whistle. From the Alexanderplatz 
Prison he was moved to the famous Stadt Vogtei Prison for five 
days, and then to the Moabit Prison. His hopes of release were 
vanishing :— 

“T was now sinking fast. I saw little hopes of recovery. I was 

quickly becoming a broken-down creaturo, and though physically I 
should have lasted out for years, mentally I saw there was a crash 
notfarahead. I had seen it happen with other men before. As it 
was, mentally I was fast becoming a species of cow. I would stand 
for hours at a time, leaning my head into the corner, my hands in 
my pockets, staring at the floor. I would find that for hours I had 
been saying to myself ‘My dear sir’—I always called myself ‘ my 
dear sir’ when talking out loud,—' you really must make an effort 
to get out. I mean it’s simply too stupid to spend the best years of 
your life in a box like this. Use your wits. Do something. Go 
on, you juggins, get out somewhere. Think!’ and so on, from 
twelve till three. I became absolutely impersonal, and found it 
difficult to have likes and dislikes about anything. I absolutely 
forgot what flowers smelt like.” 
From the Moabit he was moved back to the Alexanderplatz, 
and was in prison altogether nearly four months before the 
authorities decided to intern him at the civilian camp at 
Ruhleben. Here is a description of the loft at Ruhleben in 
which he slept as he first saw it:— 


“In thie loft there were two hundred people in four rows; two back 
to back in the centre, and one on each side. The people on the side, 
if tall, were unable to stand upright. To anybody awake at that time, 
the scene was extraordinary; one light, that was left burning in 
case of fire, showed it up. The floor could not be seen for huddled 
forms that covered it. Tho atmosphere was thick and misty, but 
through it could be seen an avenue of clothing and personal belongings 
hanging from the low roof and beams, fading away into darkness 
in the far distance. Here an overcoat looked like a man hanging 
by the neck, relieved by the whiteness of a pair of pants hanging by 
one leg. Here, one man had put on all his spare clothing, and a 
cadaverous face projected out of the top of what appeared to bo a 
diver’s suit. Numbers wore Norwegian ski-ing caps, like polar 
explorers, and nothing but frozen tips of rubicund noses projected 
from out the woollen oval. Some, on the other hand, had scattered 
their spare clothing, if they had any, underneath or over themselves, 
and shirts in great sprawling embraces hid many a poor shiverer. 
Occasionally a word or so of conversation drifted up from the other 
end, and all night long the doors at the end banged, with people 
going out to the latrines, and every time great flakes of wind-borne 
snow would rush in, and swirl about, finally settling down evanescent 
and wet on some huddled form. So close were we all that there was 
hardly any gangway, and heads and feet got kicked and trodden on, 
and curse and prayer, like the serpentine wanderings of sparks in 
soot, accompanied any riser making his way to the door.” 

Mr. Pyke tells us that he was always able to see the German 
papers and the J'imes. Almost from the first day of his intern- 
ment he was plotting his escape. First ho thought of travelling 
by canoe when he had evaded the sentries. Who would think 
that a young man in flannels paddling along river and canal was 
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an escaped prisoner? Next he thought of escaping in a boiler 
which should be sent across the frontier by train, till he dis- 
covered that ho could not afford to buy a boiler, and that, 
moreover, tho plan was too dangerous, since the authorities 
would probably search the inside of the boiler for copper tubes 
before it was allowed to go out of the country. His study of the 
metaphysics of escape led him ultimately to the conclusion that 
no rational scheme would outwit the Prussians: ‘‘ As time wore 
on, and plan after plan broke down, I became more firmly 
convinced than ever that something utterly and hopelessly mad 
and impossible was necessary. For all things sano and 
possible the Prussians have taken precautions. Ergo nothing 
was left but tho mad and the impossible. I paid more and 
more attention to the psychological side of the business.” 
In the end, however, though the plan may not havo been 
rational, it was in a sense obvious. He escaped from the camp 
in broad daylight, accompanied by Mr. Falk. In this respect the 
scheme reminds ono of the principle, which Poe makes use of 
in one of his stories, that detectives think of the more com- 
plicated devices much sooner than of the very simple ones. 
What the plan exactly was Mr. Pyke does not say. He only 
tells us that it is a “dead cert,” and that tho fact that the 
Prussians have now placed sentries every thirty yards round 
the camp would make no difference. 

It is just conceivably a “ dead cert” to evade tho sentries by 
Mr. Pyke’s method, but the completion of the journey to the 
frontier is another thing, and must be a matter of pure luck. 
Mr. Pyke and Mr. Falk had really extraordinary luck to get 
through. After surmounting various barbed-wire obstacles 
which Very nearly “beat” them, they were served well by 
boldness and ‘ obviousness,” in Poo’s sense. They rigged them- 
selves out as tourists off for the Harz Mountains, buying their 
outfit at the best shops in Berlin. In one of the main streets 
they passed the commandant of the Ruhleben Camp. They 
used tho railway very little. They mostly hid by day and 
marched by night, simply going across country with the help of 
a map, which Mr. Falk had obtained in the camp in order to 
lecture on commercial geography, and a prismatic compass which 
he had bought in Borlin “for a brother-in-law at the front.” 
Their rations were meagre, and they sometimes had nothing to 
eat but potatoes which they grubbed up with their hands in the 
dark. Mr. Falk’s perfect German, we imagine, saved them more 
than once in awkward fixes. The reader may bo left to enjoy 
the most exciting part of the book undisturbed by quotations 
in advance. The bathos of the runaways’ arrest by a Dutch 
frontier guard—they were across the frontior without knowing 
it—is not the least delightful incident in a most entertaining 
book. 





“Q” ON THE ART OF WRITING.* 
Wren Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch was appointed King Edward 
VIL. Professor of English Literature at Cambridge, he made 
careful inquiries whether Dr. Verrall, his predecessor, had 
left any “ legacy of guidance’ among his papers. But no such 
design could be found; and ho has therefore obeyed his own 
promptings in his interpretation of the Ordinance establishing 
the Professorship. We honour Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
for his loyalty to the brilliant and ingenious scholar, to 
whose gifts he pays fitting homage in his Inaugural Lecture, 
but we are well content that he has been free to go his own 
way. For * Q’s” way—if he will allow us for brevity s sake 
to call him by the name under which he has endeared him- 
self to lovers of belles lettres for the last twenty years— 
has much to recommend it. He is careful to insist on 
his limitations; but few readers of these lectures are likely to 
lament his weakness in philology. It may be urged that thoy 
are somotimes lacking in the sedateness associated with the 
official utterances of a University Professor; but where they lose 
in dignity, they gain in freshness and stimulus. Aftor all, 
lectures such as these are not intended for dons, but for under- 
graduates; and “ Q’s” defence of “ judicious levity” is enough 
in itself to confound all “ high-browed” critics. A Professor 
who is an idolater of Burke and Don Quixote and is sound on 
The Wrong Box is a safe guide for the ingenuous youth. He 
wages war on pedants and pedagogues and futile commentators, 
but he has no mercy on slovenly writers, dealers in cireumlocu- 
tion, bombast, or obscurity. Above all, he is a believer in the 
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abiding vitality of English letters. Ho is concerned, not with 
the dissection of masterpieces as though they belonged to a 
dead language, but with pointing out their beauties as an incon. 
tive to further effort. (Here one may note his happy citation 
of a passage from the Lectures of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who took 
a precisely similar view of the study of the old Masters.) The 
fruitful study of literature, in his view, involves tho practice of the 
art of composition in verse as wellas in prose. His lectures, ag 
he truly puts it, are merely First Aids to Writing. He does not 
only say lege, lege, aliquid haerebit, but adds scribe, scribe, aliquid 
durabit. Yet while thus modestly describing his own function, 
he is by no means blind to the momentous consequences, if hig 
advice were indiscriminately followed in an age when the mera 
volume of printed matter is a menace. “Q” encourages his 
young lions to write, but not necessarily for publication, and if 
they faithfully carry out his instructions and observe his caveats 
they ought, on entering the literary or journalistic arena, to be 
able to express themselves simply and clearly. Here “Q” 
speaks wisely from a wide experience. He too has been a disciple, 
has “ played the sedulous ape,” has written largely for newspapers 
without ever being infected by the “journalese” style, and 
prefers the monosyllabic to the polysyllabic manner of saying 
nothing. No journalist, immersed in the practice of his craft, 
can help reading without minglod dismay and gratitude his 
Interlude, in which, before coming to the consideration of honest 
prose, he proceeds to clear sham prose or jargon out of the way, 
giving some terrible examples of the foggy wording, noedless 
circumlocution, and sheer flux of words to the pen which dis- 
figure the columns of the best papers. Tho amazing musical 
criticism from the Standard quoted on p. 91 is a perfect example 
of that sad state of mind jin which tho writer, having nothing in 
particular to say, and being expected to say something, says it 
by mere effusion of inanity. “Q’s” ridicule of the bugbear 
of repetition is excellent. “In literature as in life he makes 
himself felt who not only calls a spade a spade, but has tho 
pluck to double spades and re-double. . . . The Gospel does 
not, like my young essayist, fear to repeat a word, if that word 
be good. The Gospel says ‘Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s ’—not ‘ Render unto Caesar tho things that 
appertain to that potentate.’” To “Q’s” collection of 
periphrasos we beg to contribute another, also composed 
by a musical critic, who, wishing to avoid the repetition 
of the name Telramund in a notico of Lohengrin, labelled him 
beautifully as “the unfortunate Brabantian nobleman.” But 
“ Q,” while he condemns these monstrosities, has a word to say 
on behalf of the expansive journalist. ‘“ At his worst ho is an 
artist in his way: ho daubs paint of this kind upon tho lily with 
professional zeal; the more flagrant (or, to use his own word, 
arresting) the pigment, the happier is his soul.” Tho jargon that 
“Q” wars against with most energy is that which is practised 
by Parliamontarians and Government Departments, County 
Councils, Syndicates, Committees, and commercial firms— 
which has its root in caution and indolence. It is sometimes 
accurate and hits the mark, but more often than not “its 
method is to walk circumspectly round its target”; and its 
two great vices aro first the use of circumlocution in place of 
short straight speech, and second the habitual choice of “ vague 
woolly abstract nouns rather than concrete ones.” But “Q” 
is not content with telling us what to avoid. On the positive 
side his First Aids include a number of simple rules excellent 
alike in themselves and in the manner in which they are illus- 
trated and driven home. 

We have not space to follow the Lecturer in his discussion of 
the capital difficulty of prose, and of the radical distinction 
between prose and verse, in his review of the lineage of English 
literature, his survey of English literature in our Universities, 
or his final disquisition on style. It is enough to say that, 
alike as mentor, eulogist, or critic, “‘Q” makes an invariably 
animated use of his wide reading, his enthusiasm for the 
sublime, and his contempt for the ridiculous. These lectures 
are full of interesting self-revelations, but void of the arrogance 
of egotism. 





CAMILLE DESMOULINS.* 
“ Pauvre Camille. . . . Bon fils.” Thus Mirabeau, in half- 
affectionate contempt, wrote in 1790 to the young rising journalist 
who had already done his best by specch and pamphlet to inflame 
the mob and to make reasonablo reform impossible, and who, 
© Camille Desmovlins: @ Biography. By Violet Mct aey. With 5 Plates 
la Photograyure, London: Martin Secker. [15s. net.] 
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even in the autumn of 1789, had announced to-his father that 
Paris counted him among the principal authors of the Revolution. 
“Many indeed go so far as to say that Iam the author”! He 
was in those days a protégé of Mirabeau, and a kind of spoilt 
child, clever, excitable, unbalanced, among the stronger spirits 
of the time. The tone of Marat matched that of Mirabeau. He 
bluntly told “ dear Camille ” that he was a vain fellow, new to 
politics, vacillating in judgment, made incapable of serious 
reflection on grave subjects by the “ amiable gaiety ” which lay 
at the root of his character. But the influence of Camille, 
though often exaggerated by his admirers, was more lasting than 
that of Mirabeau, and when Marat died he was the right hand of 
Danton, ce Mirabeau bourgecie, and was already tending towards 
the final struggle with Robespierre and the Jacobins which ended 
go tragically for both. 

Camille Desmoulins was a picturesque but far from heroic 
figure in the gallery of the Revolution. The interest and pathos 
of his story, which cannot be disputed, are owing considerably 
more to the pitiful tale of his private life than to the political 
career which justified Marat’s remarks by its swift changes and 
contradictions. It might easily be thought that the life of this 
young man would offer a more attractive field to some biographers 
than the lives of his greater, stronger, more consistent contem- 
poraries. His is not a story of unrepentant hardness and 
cruelty, or of the moral blindness of “ incorruptibles” like 
Robespierre. He needs no special whitewashing, for when he 
died, a sadly unheroie victim of the whirlwind, it was, like his 
last friend Danton, in the cause of clemency and through the 
envious hatred of Robespicrre. As a fact, however, there are 
few independent biographies of Camille Desmoulins, either in 
French or in English. That of M. Jules Claretie is of course well 
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every mood,” he tells us in his preface, “and could not retain 
any mood for long. If I advocated a national ideal I felt imme- 
diately I could make an equal plea for more cosmopolitan and 
universal ideas. ... So I have no book on one theme, and 
the only unity which connects what is here written is a common 
origin.” Certainly at first sight what he has preserved for us 
in the present volume appears sufficiently diverse to frustrate 
any attempt at discovering a single purpose or clear underlying 
idea ; for in addition to his one experiment in drama—Deirdre— 
he has included in Imaginations and Reveries discussions of 
questions social and ethical, topical and universal ; appreciations 
of poets and artists; controversial papers and discourses ; 
prophecies, legends, fantasies, and dreams. But no matter how 
versatile a man may be, so long as his thought is deliberate and 
sincere, all the ways in which he fulfils himself lead back to the 
central mind, and connect the most opposite branches of his 
activities with an energizing core of principle. In “ A. E.'s” 
case that central core is the passionate pursuit of beauty: not 
merely, as the aesthetic school taught, the beauty of line, form, 
and colour, of jewelled phrase or melodious cadence, but the 
beauty of humanity in character and conduct. As we turn 
the pages of his book we find his message constantly being 
restated in some new form, or obviously offering a fresh 
standpoint from which to consider a worn topic. “ The artist 
as he creates a beautiful form outside himself, creates within 
himself, or admits to his being, a nobler beauty than his eyes 
have seen.” The pagan gods of Ireland delight him with the 
sense of the exquisite divinity possible in every man. Deirdre 
herself is, “ like Helen, a symbol of eternal beauty.” Even his 

zeal for so pedestrian a subject as Co-operation has the sams 

motive-power behind it :— 








known and hard to beat for brilliancy and tenderness of touch, 
but almost too much coloured by Camille’s varying genius and 
the légende atiendrie which has grown up about him and his 
Lucile to be a completely fair judgment of much of his work as 
journalist and as politician. Such a criticism does not apply to 
Miss Methley’s recent book on Camille Desmoulins, which, while 
written in a tone of tolerant kindliness, frankly recognizes his 
weaknesses and their results, too serious to be brought about 
by so slight a cause as a young man’s facile pen and love of 
| declaiming. By a clever if fanciful division of her book, Miss 
Methley points out how Camille’s opinions boxed the compass. 
The North Wind, “ clear and pitiless,” blows him through early 
years of discontent and struggle expressed in writings full of 
cruel insolence, irreverence, and blasphemy, writings which 
sowed the wind and were too late regretted. The West Wind 
brings a time of prosperity, the friendship with Mirabeau and 
the marriage with Lucile: golden days of liberty were apparently 
dawning. The East Wind means the first association with 
Danton, the Tenth of August, the death of the King, voted for 
by Camille, the destruction of the Girondins, hastened by his 
writings, the early months of the Terror. The South Wind is 
the breath of humanity and justice which parts him and Danton 
rom Robespierre, the ery for clemency which finally brought 
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about the end of the Terror, but not till Camille and Danton and 
many more, both innocent and guilty, had met their death from 
the power that some of them had helped to bring into being. 

The influence of the Press on the Revolution in its more violent 
developments cannot be better studied than in the career of 
Camille Desmoulins. If his personal conceit was ready to 
accept the absurd description of himself as the “ author ” of the 
Revolution, it is none the less true that he and other journalists, 
inferior to him in literary genius, counted for much in the 
direction of the path it took. From the beginning this was so: 
' but it must not be forgotten, in condemning tho spirit of 
much of Camilie’s work, that his Vieux Cordelier appeared in 
the midst of the Terror as adversary and antidote to the foul and 
loodstained pages of Hébert’s Pere Duchesne. 
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IMAGINATIONS AND REVERIES.* 

It was a happy thought of “ A. E.’s” publishers to suggest to 
him that the readers who had found pleasure in his poetry 
might find cqual pleasure in his prose if a convenient selection 
were placed within their reach; but in choosing from the 
aried work of over a quarter of a century not only what seemed 
to him the finest in quality, but also what was best fitted to 
convey a distinct impression of his own intimately personal 
outlook, Mr. Russell had no easy task. ‘I had written out of 
a Dublin and London: Maunsel 
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“Tt is a dull business unworthy of a being made in the imago of 
God to grind away at work without some noble end to be served, 
some glowing ideal to be attained. I hate to hear of 
stagnant socictics who think because they have made butter wel 
that they have crowned their parochial gencration with a halo of 
glory, and can rest content with the fame of it all, listening to the 
whirr of the steam separators and pouching in peace of mind the 
extra penny a gailon fer their milk.” 
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Mr. Russell's prose style is such as his verse would have led us 
to expect—harmonious, dignified, and exact. Sometimes in the 
fantasies the images it evokes are blurred, as if in the struggle 
to express his mystic vision he had sacrificed clarity of outline 
to intensity of illumination; and sometimes, by the very charm 
of its dreamy flow, it almost lulls us into indifference to the 
subject when a more explosive writer would have captured our 
attention by an arresting paradox or epigram. But Mr. Russell 
never attempts to startle you into conviction; and if he does 
not always leave upon you a very lucid impression of his theme, 
he leaves what is much more to the point in literature, a very 
deep and accurate impression of himself, 





FICTION. 





DAVID PENSTEPHEN.* 
PLrASANT remembrances of Mr. Pryce’s earlier novels encouraged 
in the present reviewer anticipations of further favours in his 
new venture, and they have not been disappointed. David 
Penstephen is a very well-written story, with a real hero, two or 
three heroines, a number of people with mixed characters, and 
no thoroughgoing villain. It is also a clever and, on the whole, 
dispassionate study of half-hearted social reformers and intolerant 
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upholders of orthodoxy. 

John Penstephen, David's father, was the cadet of a good 
family, the head of which was a Baronct of ancient lineage. 
As a clever young man he dallied with unorthodox views on 
religion and the marriage laws, and ‘ professed himself—though 
always a little bit as one who stoops—at war with stupidity, 
bigotry, superstition, and (though he loved orderliness and was 
at heart a Tory !) the established order.” Nothing much came 
of it, however, until he was thirty, when, having for a while 
ceased active fighting, he made his protest, once for all, by 
dispensing, in the choice of a wile, with even a visit toa registry 
office. But Penstephen pére was not the stuff of which martyrs 
are made. His mutiny was partly the result of a reaction 
against the Calvinism of his family, largely the result of pure 
priggishness, and he succeeded in nothing so much as in bringing 
suffering on those who did not deserve or were unable to bear 
it. His wife, who was slightly below him in the social scale, 
accepted the situation cheerfully at the outset, because she had 
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been brought up to regard it as the logical end of the views 
sincerely held by hor parents. They professed antinomianism 
and led blameless Puritan Victerian lives. So Mary, ignorant 
of the world, plunged into an unconsecrated and extra-legal 
union without in the least realizing all that it meant. In all 
other respects beyond this initial act of defiance the lives 
of John and Mary were blamelessly and decorously respect- 
able. They tabooed the Bible, prayers, and hymns, it is 
true; but they conducted no secularist propaganda, their 
manners were sedate, their dress ultra-conventional. Indeed, 
having made his protest, John Penstephen did nothing to 
follow it up. He had no occupation or profession, and, being 
unable to stand up against the social boycott, drifted to 
the Continent, where for several years, in the course of which 
two children were born, he and his wife lived a nomad life in 
hotels, pensions, and lodgings. On one occasion they were 
driven forth from an hotel by an obsequious proprictor at the 
fiat of his relation, Lady Harbington, a vindictive old harridan, 
who painted her face but believed in the marriage laws. John 
Penstephen was fond of his wife in a fishlike fashion, but 
never realized what she suffered until their nurse—an adorable 
porsonage—“ up and told him” to his face. For Mary had not 
only an anima naturaliter Christiana, but was never meant to 
defy conventionality. She was dying to conform, to go back to 
England and give her children the chance of being brought up 
in a normal way. The reader may guess that this revelation 
only confirmed John Penstephen in his obstinacy. Not a bit 
of it. He did not like Betsy’s plain speaking, but promptly 
acted upon it, went off and got married. But on his return to 
Homburg he received a telegram informing him that, by the 
drowning of his cousin and his cousin’s son, he had succeeded to 
the baronetcy. So that, while he had regularized Mary’s position, 
he had placed a deadly weapon in the hands of his irreconcilable 
relations, who had at least strong grounds for misinterpreting 
his motive. To make matters worse, another son is born, whose 
legitimacy, in that it secures his succession to the title, only adds 
to the slur cast upon his elder brother David. On her return to 
England, Mary’s social difficulties are bad enough, but far 
worse is the abiding sense of the injustice done to her elder 
son. For his father refuses to enlighten him as to his 
position, his mother reluctantly acquiesces, and the boy is 
allowed to grow up in ignorance, until on the eve of manhood 
the truth is blurted out at a country-house party. Those who 
have followed him from childhood onwards, through his trials and 
troubles at school, will not be surprised at the noble forbearance 
he shows, or at his touching loyalty to his mother. And though 
some of them may wish that his biographer had chosen for him 
another calling, they will share Mr. Pryce’s confidence that, 
whatever his future, he will bear himself like a gallant gentleman. 
Here, in fine, is a difficult theme, delicately and sympatheti- 
cally handled, and its moral is that fathers have little right 
to pose as martyrs when the major share of the martyrdom 
falls on their wives and children. 





The Accolade. By Ethel Sidgwick. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 
Gs.)—Miss Sidgwick has given us yet another book about the 
members of the Ingestre clan, and the family chronicles are 
growing so complicated that she has had to provide us with a 
genealogical table. It is difficult to say whether a new acquaint- 
ance would be able to read the latest story with interest and 
understanding : to those of us who have long known and loved 
the family it comes as a renewal of old friendships. The prologue, 
which is quite admirable, full of expectation and restlessness, 
goes back a little, to the time before Violet Ashwin married 
Charles Shovell, for the sake of introducing Violet’s lovable, 
worthless kinsman, Johnny Ingestre, and his fiancée, Ursula 
Thynne ; and the rest of the history, for all its emotional cross- 
currents and complex relationships, is chiefly concerned with the 
matrimonial tangles of these two young people. The book is 
long, possibly too long, and filled in every chapter with fresh 
figures, but Miss Sidgwick’s power of vivid characterization 
scems unlimited and untouched by any danger of caricature. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 








Tales from Japanese Dramas. By Asataro Miyamori. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons.)—The Pine-Tree. By Takeda Izumo. 








Adapted from the Japanese by M. C. Marcus. (The 
Iris Publishing Co. 1s.)—Mr. Miyamori’s Tales from Old 
Japanese Dramas give the stories from cight of the joruri, or 
epical dramas, including one by the famous Japanese dramatist, 
Chikamatsu Monzayemon. From the very interesting intro. 
duction we learn that these epical dramas “are very long and 
exceedingly intricate in plot, so that in most cases one or two 
acts only of each piece, which are of permanent interest, are 
chanted or performed.” Mr. Miyamori has selected the essential 
parts of the dramas chosen and condensed them in narrative 
form. The task must have been very difficult, and it is perhaps 
not surprising if the tales are somewhat jerky and disconnected 
in places. In spite of this, however, they make interesting 
reading, and give many welcome sidelights on the life and 
customs of our Japanese Allies. The most attractive of the 
tales, in our opinion, are ‘ The Love of Komachi the Poetess ” 
and “O-Some and Kisamatsu.” Many of the illustrations are 
delightful. One example is often better than chapters of 
description, and we cannot help feeling that we know more of 
Japanese drama from Mr. Marcus’s adaptation of The Pine-Tree 
than from anything else contained in either of the books under 
review. The Pine-Tree is only one act from the tragedy of 
Sugawara—which, like most Japanese dramas, would in its 
entirety take a day or longer to perform—but it stands by itself 
quite well. The story is simple, almost primitive, and tells of 
a deed of great self-sacrifice. We wonder why Mr. Marcus put 
in what is almost an apology for this self-sacrifice—‘ so 
exaggerated that it may offend our more delicate feelings.” 
As ho truly says, “‘the action is so tragic, the characters aro 
so heroic, that we cannot but admire.” The play itself 
occupies but a small part of the book. The rest is 
an informative causerie by Mr. Marcus on the Japanese 
theatre. As in Mr. Miyamori’s book, the illustrations are 
very attractive. 


All book-lovers know the attraction of looking through 
publishers’ catalogues. The mere list of titles has a charm 
which it is difficult to define. And in the Bibliography of 
Unfinished Books in the English Language, by Albert Corns and 
Archibald Sparke (Bernard Quaritch, 10s. 6d. net) the fact of 
the incompleteness of the works seem; to add to the attractive- 
ness. As Mr. Sparke says in his interesting and informing 
introduction, “literary fragments have and will ever have a 
charm, a fascination, and a pathos peculiarly their own.” This 
is essentially a book to sit over in the evenings with the blinds 
closely drawn and a big fire blazing, to turn the pages idly and 
pause here and there, speculating, for example, why George 
Wither, writing in 1666, never produced more than Part L 
of his “Echoes from the Sixth Trumpet, reverberated by a 
review of neglected remembrances,” and for what reason 
that alluring work, The Anaiomy of Dress, was never taken 
further than “Shirt Collars” or Part I. Again, the lover 
of curious titles will linger with delight over Mr. Thomas 
D’Urfey’s “Essay towards the theory of the intelligible 
world ; intuitively considered; designed for forty-nine parts. 
Part 3, consisting of a preface, a postscript, and a little 
something between.” 


Notes of Lessons on Thrift. By G. C. Pringle. (Edinburgh: 
Teachers’ War Service Committee. 3d. net.)—The Scottish 
educational bodies, whose Committee has had this pamphlet 
compiled, are doing good work. There are here some forty 
pages of notes on which to base lessons. They are not all 
suitable for all scholars, but leave something to the teacher's 
discretion, according to the ages or educational standards of 
the classes. They are full of practical suggestions on thrift in 
general and why it is especially necessary in war time, and 
upon particular subjects such as food, clothes, housekeeping, 
saving, &c. We hope that English teachers will use them, or 
improve upon them. 


Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology. 
By J. Thomas. (Lippincotts, £2 2s. net.)—Here is a “‘ Who’s 
Who” of all nations, languages, and ages, from Adam, who, 
“ according to the computation of some writers,” was created 
earlier than 4000 B.c., to Woodrow Wilson, who “ advocates 
strict neutrality in the European conflict.” The Oriental 
hero Roostam is sandwiched between Roosevelt (Theodore) and 
Root (Elihu). It is a useful, comprehensive, and necessarily 
superficial book of reference. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—~—— 


Allen (H. S.) and Moore (H.), A Text-Book of Practical Physics, cr Svo 
(Macmillan) net 8/6 

Anthony (Katharine), Feminism In Germany and Scandinavia, er 8vo 
(Constable) net 4/6 

Jes (Rev. Canon), Family Life, and other Sermons (A. H. Stockwell) net 2/6 


yo aed (Anne Wetzell), The Seas of God: a Novel, cr 8vo (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Atherton (Gertrude), Mrs. Balfame, Cr 8VO......+0e+eeeeeese0s (Murray) 6/0 
Begbie (H.), Mrs. O'H., Cr BVO ........eeeeeeeseneseess (Mills & Boon) 6/0 


Bennett (T. P.), The Relation of Sculpture to Architecture, 8vo 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Brewer (D. C.), Rights and Duties of Neutrals, cr 8vo....(Putnam) net 5/0 
Brodie-Innes (J. W.), The Tragedy of an Indiscretion, cr 8vo....(J. Lane) 6/0 
Brown (C. R.), The Northern Confederacy according to the Plans of tho 


“ Essex Junto,” 1796-1814, BVO. ........eescceeeees (Oxford Univ. Press) 3/6 
Bruce (H. A.), Sleep and Sleeplessness, cr 8vO.......... (Heinemann) net 5/0 
Puckrose (J. E.), The Round-About, cr 8vo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Cather (Willa Sibert), The Song of the Lark, cr 8vo....(J. Murray) net 5/0 
Colwyn Erasmus Arnold Philipps, cr 8vo .......... (Smith & Elder) net 5/0 
Coriat (I. H.), The Meaning of Dreams, er 8vo........ (Heinemann) net 5/0 
Cram (R. A.), Heart of Europe, cr Sv0...........0005- (Macmillan) net 10/6 


Darwin (Sir G, H.), Scientific Papers, Vol. V., 4to......(H. Milford) net 6/6 
Davis (R. H.), “‘ Somewhere in France,” cr 8vo.. ..(Duckworth) net 3/6 
De Halsalle (H.), Degenerate Germany, cr 8vo........ (T. W. Laurie) net 2/6 
Karly Worcester MSS., ed. by C. H. Turner, fol (Oxford Univ. Press) net 38/0 
Goode (J. P.), Physical and Political Wali Maps of Australia and the 





PRIIGPIRES on cccccccccscecccccccsesccccsscecces (Harrap) each net 10/6 
Gordon (Mr. and Mrs. J.), The Luck of Thirteen: Wanderings and Flight 

through Montenegro and Serbia, 8vo.......... (Smith & Elder) net 7/6 
Gore (R.), Poems, SVO....cccccccsccccccsccces (A. L. Humphreys) net 2/6 
ee ee oe Ce, Oh Men caccatéebensees- bes (J. Long) 6/0 
Gowin (E. B.), The Executive and his Control of Men, er Svo..(Macmillan) net 6/ 


6 
Hainsworth (F.), An Authentic Account of Borrel’s Bog, cr 8vo 
(A. H. Stockwell) net 3/0 
Malifax (R.), The Right to Love, er Svo.............eeeeees (Methuen) 6/0 
Handley (W. 8.), Neus Duplex: a Hunterian Lecture, 4to....(Wright) net 2,6 
Hearne (KR. P.), Zeppelins and Super-Zeppelins, cr 8vo......(J. Lane) net 2/€ 
Hall (A. J.), Surgery in War, cr BVO.........ccceseccess (Churchill) net 10/6 
Langdon (A. M.), The Excess Profits Duty and the Excess Mineral Rights 
Duty, BVO .cccccccccccccscvcccccccscccccccess (Stevens & Haynes) net 4/0 
Le Prince (A.) and Orenstein (A. J.), Mosquito Control in Panama, 8vo 
(Putnam) net 10/6 
Lowndes (Mrs. Belloc), The Rel Cross Barge, cr 8vo..(Smith & Elder) net 3/6 
Juutz (Grace L. H.), The Obsession of Victoria Gracen, cr 8vo (Lippincott) 6,/¢ 
McKenzie (D.), The City of Din: a Tirade against Noise, 8vo (Adlard) net 3/6 
May Byron's Vegetable Book, 8vo.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Maynard (T.), Laughs and Whifts of Song, cr 8vo..(E. Macdonald) net 2/6 
Morehouse (Frances M.), The Discipline of the School, cr 8vo (Harrap) net 3/6 
Myers (A. W.), Captain Anthony Wilding, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stougiiton) net 5/0 
Ostrander (F. C.), Li Romans Don Lis, 8vo ....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Ostwald (W.), A Handbook of Colloid-Chemistry, roy 8vo (Churchill) net 12/6 
Patterson (C. T.), Twenty Lessons on Poultry Keeping (Lippincott) net 2/6 
Percy (W. A.), Sappho in Levkas, and other Poems, 8vo..(H. Milford) net 4/6 











Price (D.), One of a Crowd, cr 8VO..........-64. (Holden & Hardingham) 6/0 
Prydz (A.), Sanpriel: the Promised Land, cr 8vo........ (Allen & Unwin) 6/0 
Putnam (J. J.), Human Motives, cr 8V0........0000+ ¢Heinemann) net 5/0 
Ruston (A. G.), Rural Arithmetic, cr 8VO......cccccccccccccccces (Clive) 3/6 
Sladen (D.), The Douglas Romance, cr 8vo.... oe .(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Soutar (A.), The Groom Orchard, CF BVO... cccscccccccecccccss (Cassell) 6/0 
Times War Atlas and Gazetteer, 8vO..............5. (Times Office) net 2/6 
Tredwell (Winifred Reed), Chinese Art Motives Interpreted (Putnam) net 7/6 
Wall (Mary), Back to the World, cr 8v0.............+.-. (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Williams (A.), War Sonnets and Songs, 8vo.......... (KE. Macdonald) net 2/6 
Wise (J. C.), Empire and Armament, cr 8vo.............. (Putnam) net 6/0 
Wolseley (Viscountess), In a College Gdtden, cr 8vo...... (J. Murray) net 6/0 

6/0 


Woodhull (M. Van Z.), West Point in Our Next War, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 


 LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 


DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


«INDIGESTION | 


A famous Physician’s Remedy 


As a remedy for Indigestion and Acidity Messrs. Savory & Moore strongly 
recommend Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the sole manu- 
facturers. The following testimony should be of interest : 


“With great pleasure I add my testimony to that of others who have taken 
Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges and derived great benefit from their use. 
My powers of digestion seem really strengthened, and the distressing FLATU- 
LENCE irom which I suffered is greatly relieved.” 











“Miss B—— tried the Absorbent Lozenges and found they gave relief in an 
attack of ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH when the usual indigestion treatment 
had failed. Further supplies obtained locally led graduaily to a complete cure.” 


“T found Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges wonderfully beneficial in preventing 
a SINKING FAINT FEELING which I think is described as HUNGER PAIN, 
1 have suffered much from this, but since taking the lozenges have ielt quite a 
ditfcrent person.” 





“T suffered very much fom HEARTBURN and ACIDITY, and your remedy 
has been wonderful in relieving this, and consequently curing the almost incessant 
BLEEPLESSNESS I suffered from. ” 

Boxes 1/3, 3/-, & 3/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who 
write, enclosing 1d. stamp for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 


SAVORY & MOORE, Lid., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
RED WHITE 
& BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE, 














You Want 


Beautiful Teeth 


—for Health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have 
pure white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect con- 
dition; arrest decay, All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO 


“For Your Teeth.” 


It thoroughly cleanses tho teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 


Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ii GREEN and ABBOTT. 
F ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 | REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
r - 
Gerrard FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED. 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 


al cad , | TOTAL FUNDS - £20,409,644. 


ROYAL abs 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 


LIMITED. HEAD /1 North John Strest, LIVERPOOL 
OFFICES (24-23 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......&£94,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ssssareseesseses+ 126,000,000, 


FOR SALE. 


-DRITISH AND FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS’ AND PUB. 
LISHERS’ BUSINESS FOR SALE, 

The Subscribers invite OFFERS for that old-established British and Foreign 
BOOKSELLERS’, PUBLISHERS’, and BOOK BINDERS’ BUSINESS presently 
carried on by Messrs. OTTO SCHULZE and COMPANY, at 20 Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and formerly by Messra. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, of London, 

The stock, which is very valuable and well-sclected, consists chiefly of British 
and Foreign scientific, art, medical and general publications, and amounts as 
per Inventory and Valuation to £4,012 9s. 1ld. The Plant and Fittings are valued 
at £95 16s. The turnover in 1913 was £9,862, and in 1914 £9,819. A lease of 
the premises may be granted for a period of years at a suitable rent. 

The business is the only one of the kind in Scotland. The connection {fs very 
extensive and valuable, the customers embracing Universities, Colleges and public 
bodies all over the world. A more favourable opportunity seldom occurs of 
securing an important business on favourable terms, 

For further particulars apply to CHARLES WALDIE, 8.8.C., 1 Dean Terrace, 
Edinburgh, or the Subscribers, with either of whom offers must be lodged immedi- 
ately. ROMANES axv MUNRO, C.A. 

Chambers, 50 Frederick Strect, Edinburgh. 

18th February, 1916. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
7 nas BIBLE AND MEDICAL MISSION. 


URGENT EDUCATIONAL VACANCIES IN INDTA 
for University women who possess Missionary enthusiasm and the necessary 
qualifications. 
For an important Girls’ High School In the Bombay Presidency :—~ 
TWO GRADUATES LN ARTS OR SCLENCE 
For a Girls’ High School in a healthy Hill Station :-— 
ONE GRADUATE IN ARTS OR SCIENCE AND 
ONE DOMESTIC SCIENCE TEACHER. 
For an important Girls’ High School and College in the Punjab :— 
ONE GRADUATE IN ARTS OR SCIENCE, 





Also THREE fully qualified LADY DOCTORS for Women's Hospitals, 
Apply to the SECRETARY, 
ZENANA BIBLE AND MEDICAL MISSION, 
33 Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 
on. ERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 
} —E 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN DOMESTIC SUBJECTS. 

The Council will shortly proceed to appoint a LADY as TEACHER and 
LECTURER in Charge cf Domestic Subjects.—Further particulars can Le 
obtained on application (which should be made without delay) to the REGIS- 
TRAR, University College, Keading. 


JINCHESTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The post of 
HEAD-MISTRESS will be vacant at Easte Salary £250 with cap, 

fees. Candidates must be bond-fide members of the Church of England, between 
£5 and 40.—Apply before March 20th to the Hon. Sec., Miss BRAMSTON, 
tham Close, Winchester, from whom full Information can be obtained. 


| 5 aainateahadaectaetinn EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
RUXTON-- CAVENDISH Tien SCTIOOL FOR GIRIS, 
WANTED, after EKaster, FORM MISTRESS, with special qualifications in 


French (Phonetics), and able to teach some Latin Degree and expcricace 


essential. Salary £100 to £115.—Apply to the HEAD-MisTRESsS, 


2 
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EST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL. 
MEXBOROUGH AND DISTRICT SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


REQUIRED, for next term, a MISTRESS for DOMESTIC SUBJECTS. Salary 
according to scale, beginning at £110 and rising £5 for each year of satisfactory 
service to £160, and thence by special recommendation to £200. Allowance 
for previous experience. —Applications to reach the undersigned by March 14th. 

ISAAC CHIPP, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


OUTH AFRICA.—REQUIRED, for Girls’ High School, 
Rhodesia, full qualified MISTRESS for PHYSICAL CULTURE, Hygiene, 
Dancing, Games. Salary £210, non-resident ; passage paid, three years’ agreement. 
REQUIRED, for Girls’ High ‘School and Training College, Cape Province, fully 
qualified PHYSICAL CULTURE MISTRESS. oat £1: 20 per annum, resident. 
Passage pald.—Apply, EDUCATION SECRETARY, Army and Navy Man- 
sions, “Francis Street, Victoria Street, 5. Ww. 


NA ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Governors will shortly appoint a SCHOOL SECRETARY, who will 
have the status of an Assistant-Mistress. Initial salary £110, with increases 

ccording to scale. Candidates must be TRAINED Secretaries, with a know- 
fe edge of shorthand, typing, and modern office routine ; they should be of Graduate 
standing or give srook of good general education. rE xp erience in interviewing, 
organization, work in public institutions, &c., is desirable. The appointment 
will, in any case, be for September, but may be made for term.—Applications 
to be sent to the HE AD-MISTRESS as soon as pessibl 


ECRETARIAL or VISITING WORK aml in London 

School or College by TEACHER. Registered and experienced Boys 

¢ yeem, Girls (10 years). Very good Mathematics and History. Some Latin. 

o shorthand. ae J : n jue —Box No. 769, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 

Btreet, Strand, London, 

ARE, ‘ R_ 5S. 

WOMEN’ 8S PART IN THE WAR.—Tralned Workers are wanted. Read 

* CAREERS” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 

resent openings for educated women. Pr ice 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 9d.—Central 
Buireat for the Employ ment of Ww omen, 5 Princes miress, Cavendish Square, W. 























‘LECTU URES, &c. 


HERWELL “HALL, X FORD. 
J TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge U niversity Syn dicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal : Miss CATHERINE J, DODD, M.A. 

Etudents are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certiticate; the London Teachers Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma ; and the’ Cherwell Hall ‘Leachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three ‘ferms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. ‘Loan fund. 
f&tudents may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within throe years. 


Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL. ded Pil te 
PHYSICAL COLLEGE. 
Principals — 


~( OUTHPORT TRAINING 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B. 

A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.3., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in oo branch of Physical 
‘Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Etockholm. Educated women are trained as Scicntitic Tcachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Mcdical supervision 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gils Istona, ths 
Fon. and Lev. kK. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECI CRETARY. 


AING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
TNHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massag , Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Te unis, &e. 














rF\HE BERGMAN OSTE RBE RG PHY SICAL “TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
rustecs 
fir GCRORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE 
‘Tbe MALCHION ~— OF SALISBURY. 
neipa 
Miss M. H. MEADE, BA. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
v ice- Principal: 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Etudents are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Ewedish System. ‘The course extends over two = It includes the study of 
Ansiomy, Physiology, Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
tica, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own 
— of 15 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
Bic < course, begins in September.—Further particulars on application to the 

¥ 7 TA 


TI\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training Coliege for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year's professional tral: ung for secondary 
s. ‘Ihe Course includes preparation for the Cam bridge Teachers’ Cer- 
e (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
ere admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guincas.— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCILVAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 
TI\HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS, 

Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Bables tn residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. Special Course 
youncer students, 3 months, 253. weekly. Principal fully trained Hospital Nurse. 
ye on EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
Teachers, Chairman, kt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. U. G. 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—Tor Prospectuses and information 
concemming Scholarships apply AJ the Principal, Miss E. LAW RENC E. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LY LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High- ~class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if soquired, 


Moalihy situation. Jennis, hockey, &c, 











—————» 


| IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 
HUYTON Eats, HUYTON, near LIVERPOOL, 
BO DING SCHOOL’ FOR GIRLS. 
President: THE EARL OF DERBY, GC.V.O, 
Chairman of the Council: F. J. LESLIE, Esq. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ANTHONY, B.A. (Lond. ). 

Extensive School buildings (six houses), ploying fields, &c., in healthy count 
five miles inland from Liverpool Large and efficient staff—20 resident. Pretest 
system in Houses and School, Preparation for — professions and careers. 

Leaving Scholarships to Oxford or Cambridge. oe University Scholarsht 
won in three years. Domestic Science Departm ad 
EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOL ARSHIPS MARCH 10 and 11, 

For particulars apply Head-Mistress, 


(=sses EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


24 DENISON HOUSE, tiem LONDON. 
» Ja S319) 











etait (Te! 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, 


Head-Mistr Miss A. GRAINGER Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hrut, M.A. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
There is a special Department for Domestic Sclencs and Housewifery, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss ©. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCasa 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 





OY AL SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS S OF OFFICERS 
OF THE ARMY, BATH. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £20 a year, each 
tenable as long as the girl remains at schoo!, are offered for competition in July 
1916. Candidates must be between 11 and 13 years ef azo and the daughters ol 
Regular Officers holding or who have held permanent Commissions in the Army, 

Candidates and rates of payment must be approved by the Committee befora 
they can enter for the Scholarship. For information as to acceptance apply tha 
SECRETARY, Royal School, Panton House, Hs nymarket, 8.W. 

Further particulars with regard to th: E xamination may be Cbtained, after 
approval, on application to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Royal School, Bath. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning 
Irench, as well as full range of all other ans boarding fees moderate; 
good and liberal dict; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sca 
bathing.—F" or Prospe setus apply to Miss Good, Bb. A. (London), Principal. 


7 INCHESTER | GIRLS. 












SCHOOL FOR 
The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MARCH 23th 


to 30th, for entrance in September, 1916. 
For particulars ap ply to the SECRETARY. 


QT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Frespectus on application to Miss AIICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 


Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey ‘Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Marrow 


/ INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD., 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
The Spring Term = on Thursday, January 13th, 1916. 
2 _ Tel. 3 7 Grayshott. 
zr. FELIX ~ SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Temporary Address—THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Head- -Mistress— Miss i. L. SILCOX. 


ED 





N OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Penna, HAMPSTEAD; 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. 


Languages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 


health and the development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examina- 
tions. Excellent results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly 
pa to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, 


Hon. Sec » C2 M. Ss. » and others. —Apply PRINCIP AL for Prospectus. 


IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on a. to Principal. 
SPRING TERM ENDS APRIL 1i7u, 1916. Tele. “ Watford ete.” 


K ENT. 


fPUDOR HALL si SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Prine! als { Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A.Londoa. 

rincip®'s | Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from Londoa. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreiga Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL- KNOWN Pr ROFESSORS. 


Pps RI INCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 
Princtpal—Miss ~ PARKER. 


EALING, W. 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Largs 
grounds. Fees, 66 guincas to 75 guineas a year. Otlicers’ daughters, 606 guineas 
@ year. 


CUES w OOD. EASTBOURNE— 
af Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOIINS, M.A.Lond, (Girton 
Couege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 
Large P.aving-field3 and Rink, Lacrosss. Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c, 
Summer Term be gins May 4. Tele.: hast ‘bourne ‘1034. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON “confidently Recommend 
h “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightiu! Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentiemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For illus. Prospectus apply Piincipals, Miss Young and Miss Wil 
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HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, . SUSSEX. 
JIZAD-MISTRESS : Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
Bistory, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air irom Downs and Sea. Spee care given to individual develop- 
ment. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Junior House for Girls under 14. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 


TT, M. 
For Prospectus apply to tho Head-Mistresses (* Miss me Sts EU < M.A. 


Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 
mt situation ; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 


\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
E 34 TLAGLEY noes BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G . TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the U niversities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY eet FOR pees AND GIRLS, 
OARDING HOUSE 
Prospects from haaaal Sean. MISTRESS, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AN AND COLLEGES. 
«ip TO BECOME A ‘A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 


information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 
this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illus- 
trated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.— 
(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South 


Molton Strect, — London, WwW. 
\iTyY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 
EVEN ENTRANCE SCHOL ARSHIPS (Classical, Modern, and Science) 
of the value of £15 15s. Od. per annum for 3 years, will be open for competition 
May next 
ONE SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £10, increasing 
to £35, and the CU THB ERTSON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP of the value 
of £15 per annum for 2 years, will be open for compe tition in June next. The 
= rds will be made by the Governing Body on or about the Sth July, 1916, 
il] partic and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary at the School, 


Vic Ane Ku maton E.C. LM 
YRAMLINGHAM ~ COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
4 TUBERS SCHOOL, incorporated by Roy: x4 Charter. 
l-Master: F. W. STOCKS, M.. 
Incline ive Fees, £42 to £51 per anu. 

sratories and Works} 

HIPS FOR COMPE TITION, MARCH $Qisr. 
nm TERM BEGINS MAY 2np. 

Illustrated Pr etus and full particulars on application to the 
HE "AD- MASTER or the SECRETARY. 




















FIVE ENTRANCE 


DRAD FIELD Seo Lis Gg 3.— 
> An Examine ition for Entrance Scholarships will be held June 27 and 28. 
x! ic m E xhibitions for Thirty Guineas for the Sons of Officers fallen in 
the War have *n given to the new House, recently opened under the Head- 
AI P iy to the Reverend R. D. BELOE, Liead-Master’s House, Bradfield, 





Berkshire 


s = e R. nination for Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions will be 
on 3t th 1 and 3ls t May in London and Sedbergh simultaneously. 
Cond dates must be under fourteen years of age on Ist July, 1916. 
For further ‘Sohenet m apply to THE BURSAR, 
SEDLERGH Scuoot, Yorkshire. 
QUETOR VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576). 5).—M otor 
h from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding 
houses (1911). Separate house, &c., for juniors. Situation ideal, 400 ft. above 
sea, with extensive views of Kent Sussex Weald.—Full partic ulars oy mm Rey. 
W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A.; 


or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 

(LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern - 
J Language, Natura! Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £ 

to £100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship and a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY Y 

CANDIDATES. EXA MINATION in June. ‘There are also several “* War 

Exhibitions” of £60 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton 

College, Bristol. 


0ovrT H AM cz 8 6 &. 


THE BOOTNAM SCHOOL YEAR-BOOK, 1915, fs now published, containing 
® review of the work nae aims of the School; also specia! articles by members 
of the Staff and Old Be 

A copy of th's itustrated brochure may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Bootham School, York, 


B BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 


An Examination will be held on June 6th and 7th to elect to at least TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS ve arying in v alue from £70 to £45 a year 
Full particulars on application to the HEAD- MASTER. 


QT. BEES SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held on 
March 30th, 31st, for some 8 Sx holarst ips, reducing fees for board and 
tuition in seme cases to £9 per ann., and next November, for about 5 places 
2s the sonar, reducing the same feca to £46 per ann.—Apply HEAD- 
{ASTI 














) £ LS Tf 2D sc 828@e 8 kk. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20, and Four House Exhibitions will be offered 
fer competition in March.—Particulars from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
or the LURSAR, : ce =. - : - : 
{IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£70, £40, £30) are offercd, One, in the first instance, to the SON of an 
pe ada yp killed in the War. The Examination will be held on June 7th and 
following days.—For particulars apply to the BURSAR, Giggleswick School, 
Settle, Yorks hire 


(T, EDMUND? 
S 


CHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy A , High ground, overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of playing ficlds, Separate Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
__ For prospectus write to Kev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 
PH ASTBOL RNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
4 DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master : Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes, 
Physical Drill com; julsory for the whole school, Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives CO urts, ewimming bath, &c. Lxhibitions for Sons of Otiicers 
and Clergy. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 fect 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


Cab“ets, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 





x EBS O N E SoS 00 b— 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boy 
under 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1916, will be held on June 6th and soon 
days.—Further Information can be obtained from the HEAD- -MASTER, lowing 
House, Sherborne, | Dorset. 


sv, nsane oeweeoewe we 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 20th, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, "£20 i. annum for Boarders, 
For particulars 3 apply to W. 8. LEE, a) Head-Master. a 


JQ ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
For details apply LEAD-MASTER, The School Boum, Bromsgrove. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and ~ SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapld systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 

any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephons or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECKETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, Ww. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SC HOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased 
to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which 
can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

"Phone, write, or call. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TU TORS, 18th annual edition, 
1,108 pp.» red cloth, 28.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 900 Lilustrations. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
6053 Central. 

MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES, 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
26 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W,, 
invite applications from gualitied ladies who are looking “for posts 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 

Pro pectuses will be forwarded gratis on application, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


(jHolce OF SCHOOLS aynp 


Telephone : 


y . \eneeneee T 


TUTORS, 
Advice free of charge wul be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and co. 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel.. Regent "4923, 
holastic Agents. L[stablished 1873 
Full state ent of requirements should be given, 


Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 
‘CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and giris by seuding fuli particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

4 ieee 











of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for ths 
been staffs of the most important schools and thus abies 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
OMces—158- “162 OXFORD STPRE LY, LONDON, W. Telephone—i136 Museum, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
e OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association, 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to fn4 
work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been cals 
culated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews "—11.80 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to ¥ p.m. 

When possible speciai appointments should be arrangod. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


CHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 
charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams.,, 
&c., &c, A detaiied statement of requirements should be sent to 
ihe General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, aud Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, ‘Tratalgar Sq., W.C. 
(Teicphone No. Gerrard 1354.) 


MNNHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Trospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Pleaso mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and inte aded profession if decided upon. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BE PILEPSY.—TO MEDICA SDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
A 


—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been ecially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from _ Lpilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c. — Apply W. HAROL Lb 
GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


1 ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 
of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS 
seat without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of 
caso and terms to the Sarai RAL MAR AGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and 
Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafaigar Square, W.C. 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full valine should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, Instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, va! ‘ue per return, or offer made.—Chisf Ollices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


JQUBLIC-HOUSE REKFORM.—Tho People’s Refreshment 
Touse Association, L - 1ited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
wed Inns, Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares, Five per cont. 

paid « » 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westininster. 


VOC ‘KROACHES cleared with Bla itis, tho Union Paste. 
J Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. 1, Woodward 
F.R.S. Supplied to the Royal Househo Har less to pets. Ono kille 


130! ic 











l > 
in Spring means Scores less in Summe Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 49. 64.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheficld, 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





Summary of the Report presented at the Sixty-seventh Annual Meeting, held on March 2nd, 1916, 





ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued 
during the year was 68,785, assuring the sum of £6,619,218, and 
producing a new annual premium income of £457,217. The 
premiums received during the year were £5,157,516, being an 
increaso of £121,891 over the year 1914. 


The claims of the year amounted to £4,330,768, of which 
£145,536 was in respect of War Claims. The number of deaths 
was 11,358. Tho number of endowment assurances matured 
was 25,559, the premium income of which was £137,797. 


The number of policies in force at the end of the year was 
935,514. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during 
the year were £8,506,063, being an increase of £329,861. 


The claims of the year amounted to £3,938,596, of which 
£425,499 was in respect of 25,379 War Claims. The bonus 
additions included in the claims amounted to £276,721. The 
total number of claims and surrenders, including 15,505 endow- 
ment assurances matured, was 429,510. 


The number of free policies granted during the year to those 
policyholders of five years’ standing and upwards who desired 
to discontinue their payments was $8,384, the number in force 
being 1,984,523. The number of free policies which became 
claims during the year was 51,417. 


The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the 
end of the year was 20,859,887 ; their average duration exceeds 
thirteen years. 


The War Claims paid during the year, in both Branches, 
number 26,826 and amount to £571,035. The total paid up to 
the present on this account since the outbreak of War exceeds 


£750,000 in respect of over 34,500 claims. 


GENERAL BRANCH.—Under the Sickness Insurance Tables 
the premiums received during the year were £9,065 and £5,468 
was paid in Sickness claims. The whole of the Fund of £16,955 
is reserved for future liabilities. 


The assets of the Company, in all branches, as shown in the 
balance sheet, are £94,794,798, being an increase of £3,592,454 
over those of 1914. 


The Directors, after careful consideration, feel justified in 
paying a bonus on all participating policies of the Ordinary 
Branch which become claims either by death or maturity during 
the financial year, but in view of the present unsettled conditions 
it is not proposed to make a general distribution of bonus, and 
the shareholders will not therefore receive any part of the 
profits of this Branch. The interests of participating policy- 
holders are safeguarded by a Special Contingency Fund 
of £700,000. 


The provisions relating to Industrial Assurance contained in 
the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, 1914, have resulted in a 
severe strain upon the Company’s resourees, which has reduced 
the surplus shown on the operations of the year, and whilst these 
provisions remain in force the strain must continue. In these 
circumstances the Directors have not felt justified in drawing 
upon the £300,000 set aside last year to meet contingent liabilities 
created by the Act, but have met the loss out of revenue, and in 
addition have felt it necessary to increase the amount set aside by 
£50,000. The Courts (Emergency Powers) Act Reserve therefore 
stands, as at 3lst December, 1915, at £350,000. 


Tho profit sharing scheme in tho Industrial Branch provides 
that after payment of a fixed dividend to the shareholders any 
surplus profit shall be divided into six parts: one part being 
retained by the shareholders, one distributed among the outdoor 
staff of the Company, and the remaining four parts being allotted 
by way of bonus to the policyholders of the Industrial Branch. 
The sum which has already been paid or allotted under this 








scheme by way of bonus to the Industrial Branch policyholders 
and outdoor staff amounts to £2,825,000. 


The amount of surplus shown this year does not permit of any 
increase being made to this sum; there is, however, a substantial 
balance still remaining, from which bonus additions will be made 
to the sums assured on all policies in the Industrial Branch of 
over ten years’ duration which become claims either by death 
or maturity of endowment from the 3rd of March, 1916, to the 
Ist of March, 1917, both dates inclusive, as follows :— 
Bonvs Appition 
to Sums AssvurReEp, 

£2 10s. per cent. 


Premiums Parp FOR 
10 years and less than 35 years 


35 ” ” ” ” 40 ” * £5 ” 
40 » ” ” » 45 » oF £15 -_ 
45 ” ” » 50 ”» e- £30 pm 
50 ” ” ” ” 55 ” ee £40 ” 
55» ” ” » 60 ” o* £50 - 
60 ,, and upwards re oe £60 eS 


The strain imposed upon the Company by the operation of 
the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act and the necessity of reserv- 
ing funds to meet the liabilities which this Act unnecessarily 
and inequitably creates, are in a large measure responsible 
for the temporary suspension of the profit sharing scheme; 
this year there will be no surplus profit sharing by the share- 
holders or by the outdoor staff, while the fixed dividend of 
the shareholders will be reduced by £100,000. 


In addition to the reserves held against the liabilities shown 
by the valuation the total amount reserved for contingencies, 
including amounts carried forward, exceeds £4,100,000. 


Tho Balance Sheet includes amounts totalling over £13,000,000 
in War Loan and Treasury Bills. The increase in the holding of 
British Government Securities compared with last year is 
£11,849,133, against a decrease of £8,276,885 in the Balanco 
Sheet item ‘‘ Railway and other debentures, and debenture 
stocks and gold and sterling bonds—Home and Foreign.” 
Apart from the purchase of 4$ per cent. War Loan, this is 
principally due to the sale to the Government in July last 
of the whole of the Company’s holding of United States 
securities. 

The following letter was received from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in connection with the transaction :— 


[Cory.] Treasury CHAMBERS, 
Warirenatt, S.W. 
Dear Sir, 4th August, 1915. 

I have to thank the Prudential Assurance Company on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government for the patriotic spirit 
they have shown in placing the whole of their American 
securities at the disposal of the Treasury at s fair and 
reasonable price. The transaction has been of considerable 
assistance in facilitating Exchange operations, and the 
greatest credit is due to the Company for its prompt action. 

Yours very truly, 
G. E. May, Esq., Secretary. R. McKENNA. 
Prudential Assurance Company, Ltd. 


The six Prudential Approved Societies formed under the 
National Insurance Act, 1911, continue to make satisfactory 
progress, and the valuable services rendered to the members by 
the Agency Staff are highly appreciated. The amount dis- 
tributed in benefits to the members at their homes during the 
year amounted to £1,414,109, making a total excceding 
£4,400,000 since the commencement of the Act. 

It is with feelings of pride and satisfaction that the Directors 
are able to report that no fewer than 9,221 of their staff are either 
serving with the Colours or have attested or been rejected for 
service: 1,305 from the indoor staff and 7,916 from the outdoor 
staff, 
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Balance Sheet of the Prudential Assurance Company, Ltd., 
being the Summary of all Branches, on the sist December, 1915. 





LIABILITIES. £ s. d. ASSETS— continued. £ s d. 
Shareholders’ capital oo »« « »« eee © Brought forward -. 26,958,158 15 8 
Lifo assurance fund— Investments (continued) :— 
Ordinary Branch .. £47,283,780 6 7 British Government Securitics— 


Life assurance fund— 44% War Loan, 1925- 

Industrial Branch .. . .42,322,260 5 10 1945 +. “- . £4,912,421 19 0 
Sickness insurance fund— Treasury Bills ..  .. 8,199,256 9 7 
General Branch .. = 16.955 6 11 Government Annuities, &c. 64,307 16 4 
oonninientiniaininsitaaaniie 89,722,895 19 4 Local Loans Stock, &c. 88,002 0 0 

Investments reserve funds a — -- 2,600,009 0 0 ——_———-—— 13,263,888 4 11 

Contingency fund... & a ~ a. 700,000 0 0 Bank of England stock a ee ki 143,117 2 10 
Courts (Emergency Powers) Act Rosorve .. 350,000 0 0 Municips! and county securities, United 

Claims under life policies intimated and in Kingdom * e .* .* + -. 1,673,037 13 5& 

course of paymont oi Be E a 267,084 8 10 Indian and Colonial Government securities. 4,639,591 12 8 

Annuities due and unpaid a a Ay: 2,836 10 4 Colonial provincial securities .. aie -. 1,359,655 5 10 

Balance of bonus under life policies resorved Indian and Colonial municipal securitios .. 3,558,890 19 9 

for distribution in Industrial Branch nf 151,851 12 7 Foreign Government socuritics ‘a .. 6,151,487 17 6 

satinminmnii madame Foreign provincial seeuritics .. ee es 791,846 12 10 

£94,794,798 11 1 Foreign municipal securities — .. 93,417,044 17 11 

Se ‘ tailway and other debentures and deben- 
ture stocks and gold and sterling bonds— 














ASSETS. Home and Foreign - : . 12,971,059 0 11 
ae — Railway and other preference and guaran- 
Mortgeges on property within the United tood stocks and shares... .. 3,243,090 @ 9 
Kingdom + +- oe 9,433,218 13 3 Railway and other ordinary stocks and shares 2,856,222 9 10 
Mortgages on property out of the United Rent charges a ss ie a os 597,710 16 6 
Kingdom le ° “* bs - 310,165 14 4 Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu duties 4,775,293 0 6 
Loans on parochial and other public rates .. 12,864,366 0 9 Leasehold ground rents aa ‘cis os 9,878 14 5 
Loans on Lifo interesis  .. ws ae -» 1,123,287 0O 11 House property .. of St a a 4,263,067 18 6 
Loans on Roversiors on oa i aa 50,084 8 56 Life intcrests ds is wi bite a 24,626 14 6 
Loans on stocks and shares... 75,285 2 0) Reversions .. 1,283,446 1 6 
Loans on Company's policics within thoir sur- Agents’ b = a Ta alge pe eo as ue . 6 025 210 
: > 4 Ss Gian b oe ee ee e* e* ’ 
render \ aluos MLE me ox -+ 3,043,561 6 7 | Outstanding promiums .. ae os “~- 614,662 14 1 
Loans on Persona st curity ee. “0 Nil Outstanding interest and rents .. i = 124,497 12 10 
Loans to Educational institutions secured on Interost, dividends and rents accrued but not 

. income, &e. - a ae =a ae 41,989 11 4 rayable a Se ae” ao ee a 

nvestments :— Bill sivab i) 
Doposit with the High Court (£16,266 13s. 4d. Coch On deposit eae 

ego ftegg 78" - ve ae me oa ag ; 

449 War Loan, 1925-1945) thoes 16,080 19 1 In hand and on current accounts .. 1,527,678 4 2 
Carried forward ..£26,958,158 15 8 294,794,798 11 1 
Ed 











The values of Stock Exchange securities are determined, under the Articles of Association of the Company, by tho Diree- 
tors. Due allowance has been made for accrued interest, and the book value of these securities as set forth in the Balanco Sheet 
stands considerably below cost price. A carcful investigation as to the actual saleable value on 31st December, 1915 (a!! minimum 
price quotations being greatly reduced), compared with the book value, shows that the Investments Reserve Funds are much more 
than sufficient to meet any depreciation of the permanent securities. 'Terminable securities have been valued on a basis which, with 
Sinking Funds already established, provides for the equalization of the book values and the redemption values at the date of maturity. 

We certify that in our belief the Assets set forth in the Balance Shect (having regard to the standards indicated) are in the aggregate 
fully of the value st ated therein less the Investme nis Reserve and Contingency Funds taken into account, and make ample provision 
for all the liabilities of the Company. No part of any fund has been applied directly or indirectly for any purpose other than 
the class of business to which it is applicable. 

THOS. C. DEWEY, Chairman. 


A. C. THOMPSON, General Manager. - 7 Actuary. W. J. LANCASTER, sii 
. B. Y, Secretary. JAMES MOON, } Directors. 
We report that with the assistance of tho Chartered Accountants as stated below we have examined the foregoing accounts and 
have obtained all the information and explanations that we have required, and in our opinion such accounts are correct and the fore- 
going Balance Shect is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according 
to the best of our information, and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. No part of any 
fund has been applied directly or indirectly for any purpose other than the class of business to which it is applicable. 
PHILIP eres) Audit 
. , : , W. H. NICHOLLS, — 
We have examined tho Cash transactions (receipts and payments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the 
year ended. December 3ist, 1915, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds cn1 
Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we certify that they were 
in possession and safe custody as on December 3lst, 1915. 
15th February, 1916. DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., Chartered Accountants. 





Ce _______ a ———— — ———— — —_ 
APPEALS. 
— /. THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
ATIONAL ‘ L FOR THE — Ranentadtien 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (AunANY Memorial), Sy Seeley ees 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety of the 


Parron: U.M, Tas Kina, 


foldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock aro being treated, ountry and the Empire, and improve the moral and physical condition of 


the people by tringing about the adoption of Universal Military Training 


READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but | for Home Defence. 
esiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 


annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. LIFE PAYMENTS. 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. sas iat 2 
Treasurer: Tue Ears Ov HakrowBy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hami.ton, Sa é £s. 4, 
= = = —= = >| Hor, Vice-Pre: deats oe & © | sseasbess o* ee «> 1010 O 
FURNITURE For CASH. ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
r Tion. Vice-Presi eats oe 5 O O| Associates, wit) Literaturs 
The best Stock of Furniture fn London = a a med .. 1 1 O| and Journal ri = -. ee 
ad LOWERS PRICES s The Su scription of Ladies andl Members of the Territorial Force is at halt- 
for Excellence of Quality and Design. rates, except ia the case of subscriptioas of Associates. 
Wm, SPRIGGS & Go., Ltd., BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


| Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- ' ' +e ‘ 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the ] OOK BARGAINS.— Who's Who, 1915, 5s. 6d. (cost 15s. net); 
third Saturday in January and July Cloth Cases for the Half- Hie Jochoen's Aéstatic, Halian and Austelan Sides, 5 vate, 2a, Geust as oats 
yearly Volumcs may be obtained through any Bookse ller or Newsagent, ae eely te Wanted.'En y. Brit, india paper. ‘Books bona in any quantity 
or from the Office, at 1s. Gd. each, By post, ls. Ud. or cash.—HOLLAND BROS., Booksellers, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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SALE BY AUCTION. 


TO TRUSTEES AND INVESTORS. 
Y DIRECTION OF LADY KNIGHTLEY, 
at Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK, & RUTLEY’S 
ESTATE AUCTION ROOMS, 
20 Hanover Square, W. 
“THE on L ESTATE,” 


BRIXTON, STOCKWELL, and CLAPHAM, 
A collection of unusually well secured 
FREEHOLD G.OUND RENTS, 
amounting to 
£2,280 4s. 6d. PER ANNUM. 
WITH VALUABLE REVERSIONS In 
1937, 1958, 1939, 1941, 1042, 1943, 1947, 1966, and 1981 to 
RACK RE INTALS 
now moderately estimated to £28,970 PER ANNUM. 
THE ESTATE jis in three compact sections: (a) Adjacent to and East of 
BRIXTON STATIONS, and the main BRIXTON ROAD, with shop frontages in 
COLDHARBOUR LANE and ATLANTIC ROAD; (0) on the West of Brixton 
Road, including a portion of STOCKWELL PARK ROAD, with considerable 
shop frontages in STOCKWELL ROAD; (c) West of CLAPHAM ROAD adjoin- 
ing the South London Electric Railway, Stockwell Station. The total area of 
land covered is approximately 
43 ACRES, 3 ROODS, 9 POLES. 

The rents are SECURED ON 756 PROPERTIES, consisting of houses, shops, 
chapels, a school, livery yards, licensed houses, and other premises, in thickly 
populated districts. 

Date of Auction.—Friday, April 28th, 1916, at 2.30 o'clock 

Nolicitors.—Messrs. WILDE, MOORE, WIGSTON, & SAPTE, 21 College 
Bill, Cannon Street, E.€ 

Auctioncers.—Measrs. KNIGHT, FRANK, & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, 
W.; and Edinburgh. 


———— 









A GENEROUS DIET. 


The best foundation for a generous diet—a dict that means health, 
not excess; comfort, not dyspepsia; vigour ef body, not languor ; 
clearness of brain, not mental fog—is 


mark © COCOATINA ” ixex 


because it contains in a refined, delicious, and easily digestible 
form the greatest amount of positive nutritious strength and 
dietetic comfort that was ever embodied in any popular beverage. 
“This is genuine cocoa.’ —LANCET. 


The Oldest and still “7HE IDEAL PURE COCO 
THE COCOA AND CHOCOLATE COY.,LTD., 143 York Road, London,N. 


A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 


Ww suggest that there can bo no better present in 

War , Time than an Annual Subscription to the 

* SPECTATOR.’ 

It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own family, or 
to a relation or friend—at the front, at home or abroad, whether 
in the Empire, in America, or in some foreign country. 

Sent post free to a person at homo or at the front, the cost 
of an annual subscription is only £1 8s. 6d. 

Send that sum to the Manager, The “ Sprcrator,” 1 Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, 
and it will be forwarded post free to any address. 

The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch 
of a postcard to the Manager. 

In case of an address overseas (except to the front) an extra 
4s. for postage will be required. 

He or she who gives the “Spectator” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches, or 
to the officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminder 
that the donor has not forgotten his friend. 

The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first 
reader has finished with the “Srrceraror” it will give 
equal pleasure to those to whom it is passed on. It is a 
epecial mark of the “ Srecraror” that it is never thrown 
away, but passes from hand to hand like a book or magazine, 
until it is worn out. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with 
cheque for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad of £1 12s. 6d., in an 
envelope addressed to “The Manager, The ‘ Srecraror,’ 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
: Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom. £1 8 6 
Including posta to any of the British Coloni “8, 
America, Pane, India, China, 5 span, &c.. Fit: 112 6 


To The MANAGER, The “SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


! enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and shouid Iike the “SPECTATOR” 
sent for one year to 


BBM .ccccsccce TT TTT TT TTT TTT TTT TTT TT TTT TTT e 
(Please state Title, or whether Mr., Mrz., or Miss.) 


DODGE cacccececsssccssesncsccacees éssboseeenes ee 


SHEER EEE HE HEE HEHE HH EEO 


THE PROFESSIONAL CLASSES 


MAKES AN URGENT APPEAL TO 


SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW. 












WAR RELIEF COUNCIL, 


President : 
The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, 











YOU. 













The sooner we receive it the greater its power of 
help, because the old proverb, 















“A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE,” 





never had a truer application than in the relief work 
carried out by the Council. 

The work of the Council consists in giving practical 
assistance to members of the Professional Classes 
who are in embarrassed circumstances owing to the 
War. It supplements the work of the various Pro- 
fessional Benevolent Societies by giving certain 
centralised forms of assistance that are outside their 
scope, such as arranging for the 









1.—CONTINUED EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
OF CHILDREN 


By the part, or in some cases entire, payment 
of School or Training Fees. Many Professional 
men are enabled to continue the higher education 
of their children, and thus assure them a brighter 
future and one more useful to the Nation. 









2-—MATERNITY ASSISTANCE. 


A Maternity Home under control of a strict 
Medical Cominittee has been established at 
14 Princes Gate, and here the wives of many 
Professional men have received the best of 
medical care and attention. 







3.—SUBSIDISED EMPLOYMENT. 


The Council have already organised numberless 
Concerts in various Military Hospitals and Camps, 
thus giving employment to hundreds of musicians 
and pleasure to thousands of our brave fighting 
mien. 










—SUBSIDISED HOSPITALITY. 


Persons belonging to the Professional Classes 
whose incomes have been reduced by the War, and 
who have rooms to spare, ask for assistance in 
——— paying guests, and the Council sends 
to them people in need of rest, or those who cannot 
obtain employment until they have been trained 
and who need a home whilst training, or those 
who have no homes, such as Governesses driven 
from the Continent, &e. The Council is thus 
enabled to render help to two parties at once. 
















YOUR CHEQUE WILL BE OF 
DOUBLE VALUE 


because the amount of financial support given to the 
Council by the great National Funds is limited in 
direct proportion to the amount of support given 
by such generous members of the Public as yourself, 
















Cheques should be made out to the Hon. Secretary, 


THE PROFESSIONAL CLASSES WAR 
RELIEF COUNCIL, 


14 Princes Gate, Kensington, W. 


















(The house hindly lent by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan.) 
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If you 


cannot fight 


[F you cannot fight you 
can help your country 
by investing all you can 


in 57 Exchequer Bonds. 


If you have a relative in the Army, 
help him to win by giving his country 
the money it nceds. The youth of 
the country has responded nobly ; 
the working man is meeting the needs 
of the hour magnificently. Will 
you—who have the money—do your 
share, too? 





Unlike the soldier, the investor runs 
no risk. If you invest in 5°/, Ex- 
chequer Bonds your money, capital 
and interest alike, is secured on the 
Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom, the premier security of the 
world. 


Repayment of these Exchequer 
Bonds is guaranteed in full on 
December Ist, 1920, and there are 
important privileges attached to these 
Bonds in connection with subscrip- 
tions for future War Loans. 


The Bonds will be issued in multiples 
of £100. There are also £5, £20 
and £50 Bonds, full particulars of 
which can be obtained at any Post 


Office, 


R. R. McKENNA, Chancellor 


of the Exchequer : 


“The man, be he rich or poor, is little 
to be envied who at this supreme 
moment fails to bring forward his sav- 
ings for the security of his country.” 







HELP 
THE SERBIAN 
REFUGEES 


—Homeless, Hopeless Men, Women 
and Children fleeing before the 


ruthless Invader. 





HE great Serbian retreat across the inhospitable snows 

of Albania and Montenegro will live in history as one of 

the most terrible incidents of the War. Those civilians who have 

survived its privations aro without resources ; and the sufferings 

of the Serbian Army have been not less terrible. Our help to 
both alike is a national debt of honour. 


In co-operation with the French authorities our agents are 
organising Refugee Colonies in Corsica and Southern France, 
Large supplies of clothing are being sent out for distribution, 
and every effort is being made to relieve the distress of our 
gallant allies in exile. 

Meanwhile a hospital unit is being despatched to assist in 
the care of sick and wounded Serbians in Corfu, and medical 
assistance is being sent to the Serbian Army, which has lost all 
its sanitary and medical equipment during the retreat, 

Every expedient must, in fact, be tried in order that the 
refugees from Serbia may be maintained during the first urgent 
distress, and that when this is over, and they are at last restored 
to their own country, the task may be undertaken of re-estab- 
lishing its normal life and repairing the ravages of war. 





THE NEED OF THE FUNDS IS UNLIMITED. 


SEND YOUR DONATION 


NOW, PLEASE, TO 
SIR FRANCIS GORE, K.C.B., 
Hon, Treasurer, 
Serbian Relief Fund, 5 Cromwell Road, S.W. 


SEND YOUR PARCELS 


HOSPITAL SUPPLIES, SHIRTS, SOCKS, HOUSE- 
HOLD LINEN, also CLOTHING and GIFTS of 
MATERIAL, suitable for REFUGEES of the BETTER 
CLASS, 
To 


Mas. CARRINGTON WILDE, 


THE 
SERBIAN RELIEF FUND 
5 Cromwell Road, S.W. 
Patroness: H.M. THE QUEEN. 
President : The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Chairman: Mr. BERTRAM CHRISTIAN, 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt. 





Bankers: 
LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LTD,, 
St. James’s Square, 8.W. 
Hon. Auditors: 
Messrs. COLE, DICKIN, and HILL, 

















Sardinia House, Kingsway, W.C. 
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‘Three Rais “s 


Tobacco 


Where there is “Three Nuns,” there is peace, peace of mind, 
and a soothing of the soul. Thankfulness also, that there should 
exist a balm for sorrow and a charm against pessimism. 





A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to 

Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial 

Tobacco Co, (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., 
Glasgow. 











“King’s Head” is stronger. 


Sd. per oz Sd. 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
MEDIUM - - - - 4d. for 10 


No, 451 





rr 
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Why Not Brown Shoes ? 


ig happier days they spelt high 
spirits and holidays. Yet even 
to-day why not go to work feeling 
trim and buoyant—wearing these Lotus 
brown calf shoes ? 

For they are quict, gentlemanly brown 
shoes, cut from rich dark leather, tanned 
by a special vegetable process which 
makes for lightness; they are thoroughly 
well-fitting, thoroughly well-made. In- 
deed, even an expert would be hard put to 
it to detect any difference between them 
and hand-made shoes. 


Lotus 


Letters: Lotus Limited, Staffor’ 
Makers of Lotus aud Deka Shoes, Ayeuts everywhere 














One 
Second 


before leaving for the trencl:es js 
no: too late to discover that your 
pen is empty if it is an Onoto. 






In less time than it takes to tell, the Onoto 
fills itself from any ink supply and cleans 
the nib while filling. 

The Perfect pen for soldiers, it needs no filler. 


Onoto 


Sante The Pen 


Filler. 





THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD. 




















To be powerful—strong of will—energetic—quick 
to think—decisive in action—to have all the 
attributes of virile strength you need 


VWISEM 


(Seed of Strength) 


Visem is sold in oo rand Tablet form. Tablets 1s. 6d. a 
tin of 24. Chocolate Coated or Plain—a convenient form for use 
in the trenches. It is a great restorative. 


The Powder is sold in tins at 18. 6d., twice the size 2s. 6d., 
four times the size 4s., eight times the quantity 7s. 6d. Send 
postcard for free sample and descriptive booklet. 

Should you find any difficulty in obtaining Visem, the Pro- 
prietors will be ple: sed to supply it post free, on receipt of 
postal order. In ‘ordering Lablets, care should bo taken to state 
whethor Chocolate Coated or Plain are desired. 


6T. IVEL Ltd¢., Dept. GC (London Dopot), Battersea Park, S.W. 


Psi4 








“Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY CUT 
TOBACCO 


Packed in varying degrees of strength 
to suit every class of smoker. 
PER 07. 


Player’s Gold Leaf Navy Cut D. 
Player’s Medium Navy Cut 
Player’s “Tawny” Navy Cut 


Per Oz. 


Player’s “White Label” D. 
Navy Cut 


Also PLAYER'S NAVY CUT DE LUXE a development 
of Piayers Navy Cut packed in 2-oz. and 4-o0z. 
airt.ght tins at 1/6 and 3/- respectively. 


For wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military 

Hospitals et home, and for 

the Froat et Duty Free 
Bates. 


Terms on application to: 


John Player & Sons, 
Nottingham. 


Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co, 
(of Great Britain & Ireland), Lid, 
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MARCH, 1916. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE WORK OF THE CENTRAL CONTROL BOARD. 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir T. P. Whittaker, M.P. 
AMERICA AND THE WAR. 
. By the Rt. Hon. Charles Hobhouse, M.P. 
THE YVICEROYALTY OF LORD HARDINGE. 
By Sir William Wedderburn, Bart. 
THE WAR AND THE NATIONAL TEMPER: A YEAR 
LATER. By Sir W. Ryland Adkins, M.P. 
PERSIA AND THE ALLIES. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
THE NATIONAL IDEA. By Prof. J. Holland Rose. 
THE SHAPING OF MID-EUROPE. 3y H. N. Brailsford. 
THE FRENCH CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE WAR. 
By T. Farman. 
IRELAND DURING THE WAR. By J. M. Hone. 
THE UKRAINIANS (RUTHENIANS) AND THE WAR. 
By Bedwin Sands, 
BELGIUM AND PAN-NETHERLANDISM. 
By Raymond Colleye de Weerdt. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


THE 
CONTENTS. MARCH, 1916. 


Tar NEED FOR CLOSER ORGANISATION. By Dr. E. J. Ditoy, 
Tue WAR AND THE PROBLEM OF EMPIRE. By SIDNEY Low. 
Is Democracy TO BLamMe? By Artuur A. BAUMANN. 
SECRETS OF THE ADMIRALTY.—II. By ARCHIBALD Hvrp. 
FACTORS IN THE PROBLEM OF THE NEAR East. By J. A. 
FATHERS AND SONS : IBSEN, BJGRNSEN, AND THE WAR. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 
ARISTOPHANES, THE Pacirist.—ll. By W. L. Courrney. 
]r4Ly’s PART IN THE BALKAN Oprrations. By Junius M. Price. 
A CENTURY OF INDEPENDENCE. By Mrs. HAnrTer. 
THE FINANCES OF THE B&LLIGERENTS. By J. M. KENNEDY. 
Tur Two QvESTIONS. By Mrs. MEYNELL. 
PRESIDENT WILSON IN THE ToOILS. By JAMES DAVENPORT WUIELPLEY. 
Tus CaTnotic VIEW IN MoprerNn Fiction, By Miss May Bavreman, 
RHIPPING SCANDAL. By NAvrticrs. 

E. 


British Humovre AND Orera. Ly 
BLINDED SOLDIERS AND SAILors. 


History oF THE WAR. WITH Maps. 
CORRESPONDENCE : 
LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED. 








A. BAvUGaAN, 


ARTHUR LOVELL’S WORKS 


Expound a practical philosophy of life, rehabilitating in the modern world the 
original signification of health and healing, and inculeating as the basis of all 
sound action the need for clear thinking and personal energy. The way of | 
vigorous life is shown in ARS VIVENDI (2s. net) and developed mentally 
and psychically in the other books. 

SITAPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., London, E.C. 


MAGAZINES, PERIODICALS. 
Do you know what it is to have 
a rerfect system of POSTAL 
SERVICE at your command ? 
Cur Clients DO. 
Write us for particulars— 


E. GEORGE & SONS, Ltd. 23 Jacob Street, London, S.E., England. 


—_— 








BOOKS, 


SOLDIERS’ PORTRAITS 
FINELY PAINTED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN MINIATURE ON IVORY 

By MISS CURRIE. 


Sole Agents: 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
42 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 


ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 
Read his epic noema*—!. The Eole of the Empire (Britain's National 
epic poem) —Il. The Human Eoiec.—tt!. The Epic of God and The 
Devil; and other egies. 26 Gd each. Demy &vo, cloth gilt 

E. GOLDBY, 87 CHaries Sraeer, Hatron Garvey, EC, 








—— 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1330, 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,009,099, 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve 
Fund, £1,960,000. Together £3,960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors.... £4,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,93),009 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Vominioa of 
New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on applicativa, 
& = 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
shoud nor be addresscd to the Evitror, but 
fo the Pustisuen, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 
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K. MARRIOTT. | «< Garry On!” The Continued Chronicle of K (1). 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. |; 


**Tlackwoot's’ is an epitome in little of the British E 
reminder that its boundaries are world-wide ; 
”y the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sililors; that in warfare, 
literature, and art it has a glorious history; that its sons have ever been 
travellers and sportsmen, and that its politics have still a strong strain of 
ccuservative Imperialism. Old as it is, ‘ Blackwood’s’ shows no sigas of 
becoming old-fashioned, because it represents and appeals to all that is best in 
the undying genius of the race.”"— The Times, Feb. 1, 1913. 
“The Most Brilliant of our Magazines.” 


*** Blackwood’ remains without a rival.’* 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For MARCH contains: 
A Ship’s Company. By G. F- 
The Hive and tho Spirit of the Hive—Fitting Out—‘ Shaking Down” 
~A Brush with the Enemy—Our Daily Course. 


Two and a Half Years in Mescepotamia. 
By Sir WILLIAM WILLcocks, K.C.M.G. 
From the Outposts. 


Terra Marique. 
The Wards in War-Time. 
Christmas in the Wards. 
The Civil Service—Old and New. 
Tales of a Gaspipe Officer. Ry “ Drespatcn Riper.” 


With the Irish Division—The New Company—The Months Before— 
Going Out. 


The Freedom of tho Seas. 


t mpire—a monthly 
that it has been won and kept 














By Hiton Browy. 
By A Rep Cross Pro. 


By Davip TIANNAY. 





| INFANT MORTALITY : 


CLERGY MUTUAL. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY, 


“Without-Profit” Policies, opsn to the General Public, at 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 












































Exseriences of an O.T.C. Officer. 
The Beginning of It—Aldershot--A Raw Recrult—Camp: a First Ex- 
perience-—The Rungs of the Ladder—The Royal Review—-The Record 
of the 0.T.C. in Peace—The Call te Arms—‘* Carry-On "'"—A New Sphere 
of Work: and the Present Worth of the 0.T.C. 

Musings without Method— 
Mr. Asquith’s Economy—The Closing of Museums—Sclence and the 
Humanities—The Cuckoo of Learning—The Lessons cf History—Blockades, 
Past and Prcosent—Atraham Lincoin and the Operatives of Manchester. 


Unbending the Bow. By Tae Jcxiorn SUR. 


Subscribers both at hom> and abroad can hava“ Blackwood's Marizine” 
sent by post monthly from the Pudlisiing Office, 45 Georga Street, Edinburgh 
for 30s. yearly. 


Wi. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE REORGANISATION OF THE Empme: COUNSELS OF PERFECTION. 
By Sir Francis Piggott (late Chief Justice of Hong Kong). 
ONE CONDITION oF VICTORY. By Captain Cecil Battine. 
Vox Popun. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Cromer, G.C.B., O.M. 
THE CRY FOR AUTHORITY IN FRANCE. Ky the Abbé Ernest Dimnet. 
‘In GREMIO DrEORUM’; A SUPER-HISTORICAL PHANTASY (BERLIN, 19—?). 
By Sir Thomas Barclay. 
ERASMUS, THE Epvcator oF Evrore. By Professor Foster Watson, D.Lit, 
LA BATAILLE DE L'YSER: IMPRESSIONS D'UN TEMOIN. 
By Emile Vandervelde, 
Tuts WoRLD’s PLACE IN THE UNIVERSP. By A. P. Sinnett. 
A PROBLEM OF THE LAND. 
By William A. Brend, M.D., B.Se. 
THE CHILDREN’S Foon. By Constance KE. Mand, 
“THE SAME TONGUE BUT NOT THE SAME LANGUAGE’: SOME IMPRESSIONS, 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1914-15. By Gertrude Kingston. 
*HoLy Russia.’ 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Bury (Bishop for North a 


nd Central Europe). 
THE RETURN OF ROUSSEAU: . 


A KEPLY TO MR. MALLOCK. 
By Cecll Chesterton. 
WILFUL WASTE, Worvn WANT. By Edith Sellers. 
: FORESTS OF RUSSIA AND THEIR PRESENT IMPORTANCE TO THE ALLIBS, 
Ky E. P. Stebbing (Head of the Forestry Department, Edinburgh University). 
Lord HARDINGE’S VICEROYALTY. By A. Yusuf All, 
London: iswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Square. 
—S 


ry 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS ON THE FINE ARTS, 

M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, axp HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, MARCH 8, and Two Following Days, at ONE 
o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the Property of 
Mr. LEONARD FORRER, Hammelton Road, Bromiley, Kent; the ty 
of the late THOMAS BLISS, Esq., F.R.N.S., of Coningsburgh, Montpelier Road, 
Ealing, W. (Sold by Order of the Executors); the Property of Miss A. L. HEAD, 
52, Pembroke Villas, Notting Hill Gate, W.; the property of the late Mr. W. 
TALBOT READY, and other Properties, including a large number of Valuable 
Works on Numismatics, The Fine Arts, Antiquities, &c., iu various Languages. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 





Past or Present Members of tho 


as well as the 
are now admissible to 


including the right to share in BONUSES. 





exceptionally low raics. 
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Mr. Murray's New Books 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH : 


His Life, Works, and Influence. 
By GEORGE McLEAN HARPER, 


Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture at Princeton University. Two Volumes. 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 24s. net. 


An extensive critical biography, based to a large extent upon 
fresh material and viewing the life of the poet in a new perspective. 


“ His work has a point of view which directs, without deflecting, 
its course, and it offers very interesting new material.””—Times. 


“Tt shows a deep understanding of the poet and enthusiasm 
for him and his work, allied with a critical capacity for seeing the 
vulnerable points in both. It is, moreover, excellently written.” 

—Evening Standard. 


“A work of permanent value.”—Morning Post. 


*“*A book which every student of Wordsworth will have to 
read.”’—Daily News. 


IN A COLLEGE GARDEN. 


By the VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY. 6s. net. 
This interesting and important book describes daily life and 
work at the College of Gardening at Glynde founded by the 
author. It also shows that by encouraging educated women to 
interest themselves in land questions much could be done to 
increase our home-grown food supplies, and further indicates the 
important work awaiting Government leadership and the united 
attention of intelligent, practical men and women, 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 


By ARNOLD T. GRAVES. 1s. net. 
A new volume of verse by the author of ‘‘ The Long Retreat,” 
to which it is a sequel. 


THE CARTHAGINIAN. 


A Tragedy in Three Acts. By FRANK TAYLOR, 
Author of “ The Gallant Way.” 2s. 6d, net. 


MEANWHILE. A Packet of War Letters. 


By H. L. G. 2s. 6d. net. 

Tho Letters contained in this volume were not intended for 

publication. They were written in days of great sorrow and 

trouble, and directed to a particular case ; and it is in the hope 

that they may be of use to a wider circle that the writer has 
consented to their publication, 


CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS. 


By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Archdeacon of Ely. 
6s. net. 


PRIMATES or tHe FOUR GEORGES. 


By ALDRED WILLIAM ROWDEN, K.C. 
With Portraits. 12s. net. Biographies of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury from 1715 to 1828. 


LADY KNIGHTLEY OF FAWSLEY: 


THE JOURNALS OF. Edited by JULIA. 
CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). Illustrated. 12s. net. 


“* May, in a sentence, be described as admirably written-down 
talk by an intellectual woman who was on the inside track of 
English political and social life.’—Daily Chronicle. 


MY YEAR OF THE WAR. 


By FREDERICK PALMER, accredited 
American Correspondent at the British Front. 
[3rd Impression. 6s. net. 

“This book has a value of its own, because ho is a neutral, 
who has seen things with his own eyes, A human 
document, not a learned disquisition on strategy and tactics,” 


DULCE DOMUM. = 


Bishop Moberly and his Family. By his Daughter, 
C. A. E. MOBERLY. Illustrations. Cheaper 
reissue, 6s. net. 


JOHN 








MURRAY, LONDON. 
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A STRONG NOVEL LIST 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE UNKNOWN STEERSMAN 


THE BORDER LINE 
By IRENE BURN 


“An Indian story of absorbing interest.”—Daily Graphig 


“ A book that is the product of knowledge, thought, and art,” 
—wNScotsman, 





THE SPIRIT & THE LAW 
By EDITH MARY MOORE 
“A powerful novel.”—Daily Graphic. 


“Mrs. Moore writes as out of a fine experience—thoughts 
and ideas honestly come by and strongly held.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 
“Tender sympathy and insight.’’—Scotsman. 


. poetry and passion.” 


“A novel of fino quality .. 
— Observer, 





~— —— 


“A remarkable first book.”—Datty CHRONICLE. 


MISS VELANTY’S 
DISCLOSURE 


By EVELYN BRANSCOMBE PETTER 
“ Forcible presentation of character, A remarkable first book.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 
“Great ability. ... Very unusual cleverness. . . - Remark. 
ably wily. ... With Miss Petter a capablo and very efficient 
novelist arrives.”—Morning Post. 


“ Well written, well constructed, and original.” 
—Birmingham Post. 


SECOND IN THE FIELD 
By THOMAS COBB 


“ An interesting story by a past master in tho art of light 
fiction.” —Daily Graphic. 


“Neat and workmanlike.”—Times., 








JUST OUT. 


JUST OURSELVES 


By Mrs. GEORGE NORMAN 
Author of “THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURE,” &e. 


— eee 





NEXT WEEK. 


BACK TO THE WORLD 
By MARY WALL 


A powerful psychological novel, dealing with a problem of 
intenso human interest. 











SEND THIS LIST TO YOUR LIBRARY, AND BE SURE 
OF SOME OF THE FRESHEST FICTION OF THE YEAR. 


——— 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 
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The “DAILY NEWS” says: 
“Dr. Beattie Crozier’s few books are in themselves a liberal 
education.” 


8vo. 526 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE WHEEL 
OF WEALTH 


Being a Reconstruction of the Science and Art 
of Political Economy on the lines of 
Modern Evolution. 

BY 
JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, LL.D. 


Author of “Civilisation and Progress,’’ “‘ History of 
Intellectual Development,’’ &c. 





Political Economists. 


Mr. J. A. Hobsonin ‘‘The Tribune” says: ‘‘ His assault [on 
the cld Political Economy] must be described as a veritable 
massacre. No one yet has so ably unmasked the unsubstan- 
tiality of the ‘science,’ or slain so many of its larger fallacios. 
His work is constructive as woll as critical. His reasoning 
deserves the first place for power and lucidity on the Protection 
sido of that ‘ fiseal controversy ’ which is not dead but sleeping.” 


Mr. Mallock in ‘‘The Fortnightly Review” says: ‘ Dr. 
Crozier, in going over the same ground, es much excels him 
(Karl Marx) in knowledge, grasp and acutoness, as the Histories 
of Gibbon and Mommsen excel the compilation of Goldsmith. 
... There are threo (positive doctrines) whose importance is 
fundamental and paramount; and it is his insistence on thess, 
and his masterly elucidation of two of them, which give to his 
present volume its groat and distinctive value.” 


The Press: Protectionist and Free Trade. 


The ‘‘ Times’ says: ‘‘ The most valuable part of the volume 
fs that concerned with Freo Trade and Protection. . . . There 
is a certain glittor and glow, a certain éan and impetuosity 
in every page, which fascinate.” 

The “ Pall Mall Gazette’ says: ‘‘ Without exaggeration a 
great book. In the march of ideas to which political progress 
eventually responds, a work of this remerkable character must 
be certain of influence and appreciation.” 

Tho ‘* Daily Telegraph’ says: ‘‘ Indood, it will probably be 
found, when the literature of political economy is tabulated 
and valuod, to havo markod an era in the study of its subject- 
matter, and inaugurated a new departure. Such a weighty 
advocate, so equipped with knowledgo and authority at every 
turn of his argument, should be a great accossion to the ranks 
of those who accept the policy of Mr. Chamborlain in its entirety. 
Certainly nothing stronger has yet been written in the cause 
of Protection. For this is a book that makes history, by 
exercising a wide and abiding influence upon the thought and 
policy of tho time.” 


Tho ‘‘ Edinburgh Evening News" says: ‘‘In the Protec- 
tionist ranks to-day the most original writer is undoubtedly 
Dr. Beattie Crozier. Free Tradors would do well to study Dr. 
Crozier’s book. Protoctionists have reason to congratulate 
themselves on the accession to their ranks of one of the most 
brilliant writers of the day.” 


Tho ‘‘ Observer”? says: ‘‘ Without doubt this is one of the 
most remarkable books ever written on the vexed topic [of 
Free Trade], and I think tho most sciontific, thoughtful, and 
original plea set up on behalf of Protection yet published. The 
style is almost Ruskinian. All wobblers and experts on both 
sides should read this book. From the literary standpoint it is 
admirable. Asa work of original thought it is most remarkable, 
possibly even epochal.” 


Tho ‘‘ Referee” says: ‘‘A book which from boginning to 
end is full of close and original thinking. In its pages tho 
reader will find what has long been known as the ‘ dismal 
Bcionce’ handled in a fashion so lucid, and in a style so en- 
chanting for its caso and fulness, that its study becomes a 

leasure. Amongst living writers Dr. Crozier stands alone in 
us combination of scholarship, mental breadth, courage, and 
felicity of illustration and of phrase. ... No studont can 
afford to disrogard it.” 








LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Patorzoster Row, London, E.C, 


Macmillan’s New Books. 


Leaves from a Field Note-Book. 
By J. H. MORGAN, late Home Office Commissioner with 
the British Expeditionary Force. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

*,* Vivid sketches of men and incidents in the war zone in 

France and Flanders. 


Edited by EDITH WHARTON. 
The Book of the Homeless (Le 


Livre des Sans-Foyer). Edited 
by EDITH WHARTON. Original Articles in Verse 
and Prose, Illustrations reproduced from original Paint- 
ings and Drawings. The book is sold for the bonefit 
of the American Hostels for Refugees (with the Foyor 
Franco-Belge) and of the Children of Flanders Rescue 
Committeo, With Introduction by THzopore Roosevett. 
Demy 4to. 2ls. net. 


TWENTY-FOURTH THOUSAND. 








——s 


Heart of Europe. by RALPH ADAMS CRAM. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 103. 6d. net. 

*,* This work describes Northern France, Belgium, and 
Flanders, and the treasures of art and beauty enshrined in that 
beautiful land before the devastation of the great war. The 
author is an architect of high reputation in America, and writes 
with intense appreciation of his subject. 

Aircraft in War and Peace. 
WILLIAM A. ROBSON. With Illustrations, 
8vo. 23. 6d. net. 

*,* In this book the author has attempted to convey, in plain 
non-technical language, a general idea of the conditions under 
which aircraft is playing its part in the war, and also to indicate 
the chief directions in which it is developing. 


The Main Illusions of Pacificism. 
A Criticism of Mr. Norman Angell and of 
the Union of Democratic Control. By G. G. 
COULTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 65s. not. 

Tie Guardian.—“ One of the most thorough pieces of literary 
work which the war has evolved.” 


By 
Crown 





The Tribes and Castes of the 
Central Provinces of India. 
By R. V. RUSSELL, of tho Indian Civil Service, Superin- 
tendent of Ethnography, Central Provinces, assisted by RAI 
BAHADUR HIRA LAL, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
With Maps and Illustrations. In 4vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 


Six French Poets. _ studios in Contemporary 
Literature. By AMY LOWELL, Author of ‘*‘ Sword Blades 
and Poppy Seed,”’ &e. With Portraits. 8vo. 10s. 6d. not. 

ContENTS.—Emile Vorhaeren—Albert Samain—Remy 

Gourmont—Henri do Régnier—Francis Jammes—Paul Fort. 

The New Witness—‘“‘I can only think of two English 
writers, both men, who have written anything so illuminating, 
so critical in tho best sense of the word, as in this delightful 
book, the outcome of a series of lectures on modern French 
poetry delivered in Boston last year.” 


A Text-Book of Practical Physics. 
By H. 8. ALLEN, M.A., D.Sc., and H. MOORE, A.R.C.Sc., 
B.Sc. 8s. 6d. net; and in Three Parts, 33. net cach. 


de 








THE 


ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Empire. 








Contents for March. 


THE WAR FOR PUBLIC RIGHT. 
PRODUCTION IN PEACE AND WAR. 

THE PROBLEM OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 
AMERICA’S REACTION TO THE WAR. 


; from “Canada,” “ Australia,” “ South Africa,” 
and “ New Zealand.” 

Price 23, 6d. per copy, or 103. per annum, post [roo to any 

address within the Empire. 


——_— 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





With Scott: The Silver Lining. 


By GRIFFITH TAYLOR, D.Se., one of the goologists 
of Captain Scott’s Antarctic Expedition. With Facsimiles, 
Maps, and nearly 200 Illustrations. Small royal 8vo. 
18s. not. [March 9. 


The author has two atms in this book: one, to set forth the lighter side 
of life in the Antarctic ; the other, to tell of his special work and the exploring 
journey under his command, with emphasis on their scientific objects and 
results, 


The Luck of Thirteen. 


By Mr. and Mrs. JAN GORDON. With 4 Coloured Plates, 
16 pages of half-tone Illustrations, and a Map. Largo 
post 8vo. 78. Cd. not. [Just Ready. 


The story of adventurous journeys In the Balkans. The last ef the British 
on the road from Kralievo, ie authors were entrusted with the charge of 
the men of military age from t! Ned Cross hospitals in Serbia, and contrived 
to reach the Adriatic by a Liti.cto unknown route through the Montenegrin 
highlands. 


Robertson of Brighton, 1816-1853. 


By the Very Rov. H. !""NSLEY HENSON, Dean of 
Durham. With a Portrust. Crown Svo. 2s, net. 
[March 9. 

















Recoliections of an Admiral’s 
Wife. 


By LADY POORE. 
7s. 6d. not. 


The Voyages of the ‘Morning.’ 


With a Portrait. Large post S8vo. 


[March 16. 





By Captain GERALD 8. DOORLY, R.N.R. With 16 
pages of Illustrations and a Map. Crown S8vo. 6s, net. 


[In April. 








More Minor Horrors. 


By Dr. A. E. SHIPLEY, F.R.S. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. In paper cover, 18. 6d. net; in cloth, 2s, net. 
[In March. 





Ghenko: The Mongol Invasion 


of Japan. 


By NAKABA YAMADA. With 16 pages of Illustrations 
and 5 Maps. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





A NEW VOLUME OF THE LOMBARD STREET LIBRARY. 


The Meaning of Money. 


By HARTLEY WITHERS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. not. 
[March 16. 


Patty Matr.—* A book for the average man. Volumes upon volumes have 
been written to explain and discuss our monetary system. Now we have a 
= worth all tie rest put together in clearness of exposition and elegance 
of diction.” 


Travels in the Middle East. 


By Captain TRENCHARD C. FOWLE. With Illustrations 
and Sketch Maps. 


A special student of Arabic and Persian, and uniting 2 keen eye and ready pen 
to linguistic powers, the author depicts ~~ yo of men and countries that 
range from the North-West fronticr to the heart of Persia. 








———— 


NEW FICTION. 
MRS. HUMPERY WARD'S NEW BOOK, 


A Great Success. 
By Mrs. HUMPERY WARD. Crown Svo. 





3s. 6d. net, 
[March 9, 
rT 





The Red Cross Barge. 
By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES, Author of “ Good Ola 
Anna,” &c. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. not. [Just Ready, 


———————», 


| Jitny and the Boys. 


By BENNETT COPPLESTONE. 





Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
[March 9, 


Red Serees: A Romance of 
Lakeland. 


By CECIL HEADLAM, Author of ‘‘ Friends that Fail Not,” 
&e. Crown 8vo. 6s, not. [March 16, 


Alchimie Gold. 


By B. PAUL NEUMAN, Author of ‘ Chignett Streot,” 
“Oliver,” &e. Crown 8vo. 6, not. [In April. 


Content with Flies. 


By MARY and JANE FINDLATER, Authors of ‘‘ Cross. 
riggs,” &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, 
[March 23. 

















Timothy. 


By HORACE A. VACEELL, Author of 
Canyon,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


** Spragge's 
[In April. 





Riches and Honour. 


By W. H. ADAMS, Author of ‘‘ The Dominant Race,” &e, 
Crown 8vo. 6s, net. [Jn March, 


The Sailor. 


By J. C. SNAITH, Author of ‘‘ Broke of Covenden,” &e, 
Crown Svo. 65, net. [in April. 


— ———————L ———_—_—_ nT 








For MARCH. Price One Shilling. 


NAPro.Leon. An Essay by W. M. Tuackeray. 
Tue Turor’s Story. Chaps. VI.-X. 
By Cuartes Kinestry and Lucas MALet. 
Tur Fear or Fear. By Boyp Cabs. 
IDEALS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISH CULTURE. 
3y Sir Freperic Kenyon, K.C.B. 
Loxety Lemnos! By Brigadicr-General G. F. MacMunn, D.S.O. 
Tue Hatr BRoTHeEnrs. By Marsorre Bowen. 


PracticaL Purrose 1x ScreNTIFric RESEARCH. 
By Prof. R. A. Grecory, 


Tue ‘‘ Frrenps” mv FRANCE. By M. E. CLarke. 








Nearing Jordan: Being a Third 
Series of Sixty Years in the) 
Wilderness. 


By Sir HENRY W. LUCY. Smalldemy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 


By Mrs. LivinestoneE WILSON, 

By Arson LrypsayY. 
By Jerrery E. JEFFERY. 
By Mrs. Humpury Ward. 


LIVINGSTONE’S MONUMENT. 
Tue Torr-PAyers. 

Tue New ‘ Usrque.” 
Lapy Conniz. Chaps. VII.-VIII. 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & C 


O., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 








Lonpon: Printed by W. SPEAIGHT & Sons, 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.; and Published by ALFRED EVERSON for the “Sprct 
No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, March 4th, 1916, 


ATOR” (Limited), at their Ottice, 


—____—___—— 
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